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Week, | tude of ‘ministers who have sat at his feet, 
| and enjoyed the instructions of his lips. _ 


usefully served, was permitted to rest 


from.-his labours and. sleep imJesus on Mon+ 
day evening, 7th inst,at eleven o’clock., 
For some days/previous to his death, it 
was evident tliat he was approaching the 
end of life,.and his peace in view of..it 
was affecting and comforting : to 
thosdsmmend him. “We hardly think of 
writes @ friend, “he seems 
to. Be.merely undergoing a quiet translation 


tg the-akies.” » He said to the Rev. Mr. 


back, the pastor: of the First. Presby- 


tetian Church, “I am only waiting the’ 
Master’s call, and feel wholly willing to 


Jeqvé the matter of my going, in his hands,, 
Surely I ought to trust him, who has at all 


§ times shown himself so kind and coasider- 


from iis venerable colleague, the 
Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, the day be- 


fore his decease, he says of him, “His | 


prospect is ‘bright, without a shadow or a 
doubt to obscure it.” - Never was there 
qeon a more perfect exemplification of those 
fades aymmer cloud away, 
Beginks the gale when storms. are o'er ; 

Bo gently shuts the eye of day, 


dies wave along the shore.” 
Dr. Miller completed his eightieth year 


on the Slst of October, 1840, He was 
born October 31, 1769, a short distance 
from, the town of Dover, the capital of Dela- 
ware, seventy-five miles south of Phila- 
delphia. His father was the Rev. John 
Miller, a native of Boston, who travelling 
south, was called and settled in the United 
Presbyterian churches of Dover and Smyr- 
na, in Delaware, of which he continued to 
be the pastor from 1749 till 1791, a little 
more than forty-two years. His mother 
was Margaret Millington, daughter of Cap- 


tain Allumby Millington, of Talbot county, 


Eastern Shore of Mary iand. 

His literary training and graduation were 
in the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he received the degree of A.B. July 31, 
1789. 

He studied theology under his father’s 
direction. ‘ But after his father's decease, 


_ which occurred in August, 1791, and after 


being licensed. by the Presbytery of Lewes, 
he went to close his preparatory theological 
studies under the Rev. Dr. Nisbet, Princi- 
pal of Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Penn- 

aylvania. 

For the first time in his life, he visited 
New York city in 1792. In the autumn 
of that year, he received a unanimous call 
from the United Presbyterian churches in 
that city, to be a colleague of Drs. Rodgers 
and McKnight. This was his first and 
only pastoral charge. He was here or- 
dained and installed June 5, 1793, and con- 
tinued to labour with distinguished ability 
and success for twenty years. 

‘ Phe period in which he was a pastor in 
New York: was eventful, and in all the 
changes of that score of years, Dr. Miller 
maintained a high and commanding position 
im the pulpit and in society. His talents 
and manners eminently fitted him for the 
post he occupied, and he would have stood 
as long as life and health were spared to 
him, asa burning and shining light in the 
metropolitan pulpit, had hot God prepared 
for him another sphere. 

‘In 1806, he was Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

_ He. was appointed by the General As- 


sembly which met in May, 1818, to the 


* 
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Resolved, That the Rev. Samuel 
Miller 


professorship.» 
Regoluéd; Phat Di. Miller be re- 
give euch’ itistruetions and per- |. 


Professorship of Ecclesiastical History and 
Ghureh Government in the then newly or- 
ganized Theological Seminary at. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. This trust he discharged 
to the high satisfaction of the Church for 
more than thirty-six years. 

His declining. health under the weight 


‘oftyears, had led him’some time ago to de 
=  sireazelease from the responsibilities of his 


Professorship, but he was not permitted to 


4 . carry this desire into effect until May 1849, 


when his resignation was accepted by the 


General Assembly of jhe Presbyterian 


Ghurch, and the following resolutions of 
régpect and gratitude were adopted. 


. “In relation to the tender of resignation 
of his Professorship, by the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
the following resolutions were «adopted 
y the General Assembly, viz. 

"#1. Resolved, That the Assembly unite 


with the Board of Directors [of the Theo- 
Jegical Seminary, Princeton, 
| im expressions of thankfulness to God, that 


ew Jersey, } 


he thas: spared the life and health of the ven- 


‘erable Professor of Ecclesiastical History 


and Church Government for so many years, 
ry that our beleted Church has enjoyed 

he benefit of his valued instructiong and 
labours from the infancy of the Seminary to 
ig time, - 


Resolved, That the Assembly unite 


= with the Board in recording their grateful 
of the manifold faithful and mest im- 


t services: which the venerable Pro- 
has rendered to our Church, and to 


Ge the cause of truth. and’ righteousness, and 


¥y.beg-to assure him of their cordial 

sympathy in the bodily. infirmities which 

led ‘him to, seek a‘release from the 
of his offi 


ier, be, and hereby is entirely re- 
leased from al} obligation to give instruction 
Bath and’ sll'of the departments of his 


‘BB On consultation with 


~ 


- freedom. 


mindful of her humble son, she, unsolicited, 
upon me a higher professional 


to 


particularly by the niulti- 


and more 


Ina high sénse he was a Christian gen- 
tleman. His manners were of the best 
style of the old school of gentlemen: grace- 
(fal, dignified, courteous to the very ex- 
,treme of simplicity, and invariably affable 
and ‘polite. Alike to the young and the 
old, the illiterate or the refined, his deport- 
ment was marked by the same studiously 
dignified bearing, which never repelled, 
but ‘conciliated snd won the respect of all 
to whom it ‘was extended. He was a cor- 
dial friend, and this word, which was so 
often ‘on his lips and in his letters, was the 
véry word tb convey the nature of his own 
feelings to his friends. 
“His instructions on ¢lerical manners, by 
his book on the subject, and by his hints 


to the successive classes in the Seminary, { _ I do not know, my respected. friends, on | 
_ have been of vast advantage to many—to 


some who were never willing to admit the 
importance of the subject. i 

In his department in the course of study 
in te Seminary, Dr. Miller was eminently 
successful as a teacher. A close and pro- 
found student for a ‘long series of years, 
his lectures were enriched by the treasures 
of all who had preceded him in the field 
of his researches. He was eminently a 
man of God. His piety was deep, sincere, 
and constant. It shed a charm over his 
whole life, and no one came into his pre- 
sence without being impressed by the fact, 
that he was with a holy man. His pub- 
lished works are numerous, and of per- 
manent value. His last production (on 
Public Prayer) was presented by him to 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and 
was recently published. 

In this brief and hasty sketch we cannot 
attempt to write the eulogy, or even to give 
an outline of the character of this great and 
good man. His praise is, in truth, in all 
the churches, and he leaves behind him a 
memory fragrant with all the virtues that 
adorn the minister of God, and distinguish 
the excellent of the earth. His funeral 
took place on Thursday, 10th inst. at two 
o’clock, P.M. An account of the inte- 
resting services on that occasion may be 
found in our correspondence in another 
column, 

We find in the Appendix to the Address 
of William B. Reed, Esq., before the 
Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, 
November, 1849, the following notice of 
Dr. Miller, which will be read with inter- 
est. The Alumni celebrated the first Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the University by a 
dinner. The fourth regular toast was as 
follows : | 


The oldest living graduate.-—Samuel 
Miller, D.D., of Princeton.—A model for 
imitation to his younger brethren, proving 
by his life and conversation that gray hairs 
are a crown of.glory, when found in the 
paths of rectitude. 

When this toast was read, H. G. Jones, 
Jr. Esq., arose and said, that the Commit- 
tee had invited Dr. Miller to attend both the 
oration and dinner, but his advanced age, 
and the distance at which he resided, ren- 
dered his attendance impossible. The fol- 
lowing letter, with the accompanying sen- 
timent from Dr. Miller, was then read by 
Mr. Jones : 


Princeton, November 5th, 1849. 


GenTLEmMEN:—I received your letter of 
October 30th, inviting me to attend the ad- 
dress of Wm. B. Reed, Esgq., to the Alum- 
ni of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
the evening of the 13th inst., and the Cen- 
tenary Dinner of the graduates on the next 
evening. These occasions are both so at- 
tractive, that the thought of declining an at- 
tendance on them gives me pain. Mr. Reed 
is one of those orators of whom [I think it 
may be said, * Nil tetigit quod non ornavit.”’ 
I shall expect an address from him to be 
plete ‘with entertainment and instruction; 
and with respect to the Centenary Festival, 
of which you speak, I know of few things 
that would give me more heartfelt pleasure 
than meeting my beloved fellow Alumni, 
and especially invoking the blessing of 
Heaven on them and their Alma Mater. 

But it is entirely out of the question. At 
the age of more than eighty years, I find 
myself so feeble—so ‘nervous, and sé unfit 
to appear in public and festive assemblies, 
especially at night, that I must at once deny’ 
myself the pleasure of attending on the oc- 
casion to which you so kindly invite me. 
May the best blessings of heaven rest upon 
you all! May the expected exercises prove 
as richly delightful and useful as the best 
wishes of the warmest friends of our Alma 
Mater could desire. I am, gentlemen, with 
cordial respect, your fellow Alumnus, 

SamveL MILter. 


P. S.—You will perceive that I employ 
the pen of another in this communication. 
My own right hand is beginning to “ forget 
her cunning.” 

By Rev. Dr. Miller—Zducation—The 
highest and best possible to every member 
of the community; but education ever 
adorned and sanctified by true religion, 
which alone can niake it a safe pledge of 
virtue, order, social strength, and genuine 


-In addition to the above, the Committee. 
received the following letter from Dr. Mil- 
‘ler last June, when it was contemplated to 
have the celebration in July, but which was 
deferred on account of the epidemic which 
then prevailed in our city. Bits 

Princeton, June 22d, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN had the honour of re- 
ceiving, a few days ago, your polite note, 
announcing to. me the approaching “Second 
Annual Dinner of the Graduates of.the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,” and inviting me, 
as one of “your number, to attend and take 
part in that interesting festival. It is just 
sixty years, since that University—my _ be- 
loved and venerated Alma Mater, conferred 
upon me,my first literary honours. Nor is 
this-all I have to acknowledge at her hands: 
More than twenty years afterwards, not un- 


which FE have ever felt deeply 


tions, EF eannot help calling to mind on 
easion, so well ted to revive the 
f; the paat, that, three beloved 


~ 

. 
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growing pressure of the infirmities which 
usdally attend -that period of life, I am im- 


pelled to avoid all ceremonious meetiags 


and. public assemblies of every kind. 
_ The great advantage of such anniversary 
celebrations is, that they afford opportuni- 


ties of cherishing and expressing sentiments 


favourable to the best interests of society 
and of mankind, and especially of uniting 
in plans and counsels subservient to the 
honour and elevation of the institutions in 
whose behalf they are held. The longer I 
live the more deep is my conviction that 
the training which is denominated Liberal 
Education, is of little real value, either to 
the individual who receives it, or to the 
community of which he is a member, unless 
it be accompanied and directed by true re- 
ligion. ‘To labour to impart a high.degree 
of the former to him who knows nothin 

of the latter, is like pvtting a weapon o 

keen edge-and of great power in the- hands 
of a madman., He may not use it for de- 
struction ; but there is the highest probabil- 
ity ‘that he will not employ ‘it for good. - 


what principles, as to one point, your com- 
ing festival is to be conducted. Whether 
your toasts or sentiments are to be accom- 
panied with the use’ of intoxicating drinks, 
or with those only of a different kind. If 
the former, I feel at liberty only to say, that, 
after having been for two and twenty years 
a pledged abstainer from all that can intox- 
icate, and convinced as I am, with daily 
growing confidence, that this system of ab- 
stinence from stimulating beverages is desir- 
able and important for all classes of men, 
but peculiarly so for youth, and above all 
for the members of our literary institutions, 


I can take no part in countenancing an op- | 


posite system. But if your anniversary 
feast is to be conducted without the use of 
intoxicating beverages, then I would most 
respectfully - propose a sentiment to be dis- 
posed of at the time and in the way your 
wisdom may dictate. 

Sincerely hoping and praying that every 
thing ornamental and gratifying may attend 
your anniversary, and that our beloved and 
venerated Alma Mater may every year grow 
in strength, in honour, and in usefulness. . 

Your fellow graduate, 
SamvEL MILteEr. 


The letter of the 5th of November is 
among the very last of Dr. Miller’s pro- 
ductions. 


Is the World Growing Better? 
So many people sigh so deeply over the 
degeneracy of the times, and the newspa- 
pers are crowded with the record of so 
many crimes, horrid to read, that we some- 
times feel as if the world was going on from 
bad to worse, and thence to ruin, rapidly 
and inevitably. It is comforting to get 
some evidence to the contrary. Such a 


fact as this has been shown to be statisti- 


cally true, that the church membership in- 
creases more rapidly than the population 
of the country. That is a great fact. Any 
one who will compile or examine the tables 
will find the truth of it. 

But here are other facts that are even 
more to the point. They are derived from 
the reports of the Prison Discipline Society, 
and are worthy of being seriously pondered. 


In Maine, for thirteen years ending with 
1837, the average number of State prisoners 
was 80 per annum; and for two years, end- 
ing ‘with 1844, they were 54 per annum— 
presenting a decrease of 25 per cent., while 
the population increased 25 per cent. during 
the same time—or a real diminution of 
crime.amounting to fifty per cent. in eight 
years. 

In Vermont, the annual number of State 


| prisoners for twenty-five years, ending with 


1837, was 100; and the number for two 
years, ending with 1844, was 69—present- 
ing a decrease of 33 per cent., while the 
population increased 20 per cent.—or a real 
diminution of crime of 53 per cent. 

In New Hampshire, the annual number 
for ten years, ending with 1837, was 73; 
while for four years, ending with 1844, the 
number was 88; preserving the same in- 
crease as of population. 

In Massachusetts, the annual number of 
State prisoners for ten years, ending with 


1837, was 298; while for four years, erid-. 


ing with 1844, the annual number was 301 
—presenting a trifling increase, while that 
of the population was 18 per cent. 

In -Connecticut, the annual number for 
nine years, ending with 1838, was 191; 
while for three years, ending with 1844, the 
number was 206; preserving the same in- 
crease as that of the population. : 

In New Jersey, the number of convicts 


was diminished, from 1833 to 1843, about. 
5 per cent., while the population increased 


about 25 cent. 

In Pennsylvania, the average annual 
number of convicts for six years, ending 
with 1842, was 387; while for three years, 


ending with 1844, the number was 345—— |. 


presenting a diminution of 8 per cent., while 
the population increased 33 per cent. in ten 
years. 

In Maryland, the annual*number for five 


years, ending with 1838, was 381; while. 


for four years, ending with 1844, the num- 
ber was 291; being a diminution of more 
than 25 per cent., while the population in- 
creased 12 per cent. in ten years. : 

In Virginia, the annual average for 43 
years, of individuals punished (probably in 
one prison) was 55. The number for ten 
years, ending with 1823, was 72; and for 
1843 it' was 52; while the population in- 
creased 20 per cent. in ten years, : 

In New York, the annual average for six 
years, ending with 1837, was 1455; while 
for four years, ending with 1844, the num- 
ber was 1484—presenting an ‘increase of 
about 2 per cent., while the population in- 
creased 25 per cent. 


Since 1844, when these tables were pre- 
pared, there may have been a more rapid 
increase of crime, but that may be attributed 
to the more rapid increase of foreigners. 
Yet even in spite of this cause, such a fact 
as the following.may be cited. In the city 
and. county of "Philadelphia there were 
eleven more convictions for crimes punish- 
able with separate confinement and _ labour 


in 1844 than in 1848; and 55 more per- 


sons suffering such punishment, for such 
crimes; at the close of 1844, than at the 
commencement of the year 1848. And 
this; too, notwithstanding: the increase of 


population. Inthe great State of New 
York, there were in the State prisons on. 
the first of: January; in 1847, 1426, and in- 
| 1848, 1908«-showing a:decyease of 117... 
Maryland, the: number of. State pri-: 


] soners for 1847: was 281, while for 1648 it. 
rd.) was 256-—being déctease of 8 per cent. | 
The.cities of: New: York and: Boston do | 
not. present results 20 gratifying: The wild| 
minases/ Of foreigners poured upon. these: 
Cities will account ‘for the. fact. »A-writer | 

. ‘in the National Era, to whose industry we 


. were foreigners. 


limited means. 


ting of sinking church. 


formed for crime. 


are indebted for these statistics, says that 


crime may be seen from the fact, that of the 
number in the penitentiary of New York 
city, 610 were foreigners, and 285 only 
were natives; and of the 902 persons in 
the Alms-House on Blackwell’s Island, 760 
Of the 769 committed: to 
the city prison of Rochester, 409 were 
foreigners. 

If the world is not growing better, our 
country is. The greatest danger to be ap- 
prehended is from the deluge of foreign 
criminals, and those whom poverty has 
made almost criminals. For our own de- 
fence, as well as-their salvation, we should 
multiply the means of their moral improve- 


ment. Give them the Bible and the means 
of grace. Labour for them as for ourselves. 

This country is not to be given up to Ro- | 
ymaniem, er infidelity, or Satan. 


the Lord’s. The Church has much to do 
to save it, and if she is mindful of her duty, 
she will rise in her might, and fill the land 
with the gospel, and make it Emanuel’s. 


H 


For the Presbyterian. 


One Means of Resuscitating a 
Sinking Church. 

The little church that I wish to be 
made the subject of this communication 
is situated in a small valley in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania. It enjoys the 
third part of the services of a very de- 
voted minister, a member of the Car- 
lisle Presbytery. In the days of its 
greatest prosperity it numbered about 
eighty members, most of them of very 
It then paid its pastor 
punctually, and its liberality in subscrib- 
ing to the different benevolent Boards 
of the Church was a common subject of 
remark. Providence had, however, a 
work to perform for some of its most 
active and liberal members in other 
parts of his Church; while the hand 
of death removed some of the most 
dearly beloved, whose loss, for a time, 
seemed almost fatal to the existence 


| of the gradually extinguishing church. 


In the last twelve years five of its rul- 


ing elders have removed to other parts 


of the Church, leaving but three, one 
of whom (whose loss the Church still 
mourns) has since exchanged the mor- 
talfor immortality. From these causes 
the once flourishing little church has 
been so reduced, that, notwithstanding 
an. additional per centage was laid on 
the pews, its pastor’s salary could not 
be made up. At this juncture—one of 
hesitancy—its pastor, in the kindness 
of his heart, intimated to the church 
that the amount of salary was not the 
primary object with him—to pay what 
they could, and he would continue to 
serve them. Thus matters stood for 
two years—there was nothing in the 


‘future, so far as human eye could pene- 


trate, to found a hope upon, that the 
church would survive; but much, strong- 
ly indicative that the church would eke 
out a sickly existence. This was the 
church’s extremity, and it was also 
God’s opportunity. Nothwithstanding 
those who had its welfare most at heart 
had often consulted together, none ever 
thought of building a new place of wor- 
ship in a more central and convenient 
place, as a means of resuscitating the 
church. This suggestion was made by 
its pastor. At first, the difficulties that 
presented themselves were so great, 
that the older and more considerate 


pronounced it impossible. Their pre- 


sent house of worship, put up originally . 


at a cost of about eight hundred dol- 
lars, was still in tolerably good repair. 
The church struggling for existence, 
some of its prominent members ad- 
vanced in life, and so circumstanced as 
to preélude the idea of their undertak-- 
ing a work that would require such an 
amount of effort, with a very poor pros- 
pect of success if they did—the cold- 
ness with which they would be received, 
if they should apply to other churches 
in the neighbourhood for help, with 
many other difficulties that the church 
itself only could appreciate—all these 
arrayed themselves like so many argu- 
ments against the undertaking, and, for 
the time, no direct effort: was made to 
carry out the suggestion of their pastor. 
While attending the fall meeting of the 
Presbytery, which was held in a new 
and very neat house of worship, the 
senior elder, impressed with the very 
“sees advantage of having a neat, com- 
ortable, and convenient place of worship, 
and fully convinced that something must 
be done to save the little church with 
which he was connected from extinction, 
resolved, that if effort and liberality, on 
his part, would effect so desirable an ob- 
ject, they should not be wanting. He im- 
mediately drew up a subscription paper, 
subscribed one hundred dollars, and 
then commenced what to him still seem- 
ed to be a hopeless undertaking; but, 
with the blessing of God, he more than 
realized his most sanguine expectations. 
The good elder was untiringin his ef- 
forts, and in less than one month, with- 
out soliciting or obtaining more than 
one or two small subscriptions out of 
the bounds of his own little church, suc- 
ceeded in getting good names for o¥er 
one thousand dollars; which sum, to- 


‘| gether with one hundred dollars offered 


for the present place of worship, will 
constitute a fund sufficient to build and 
furnish a house of worship as large and 
as commodious asis desired. The good 
elder, in connexion with two others, 
have been elected a building committee, 
and have advertised for proposals to 
build. It is their intention to have the 
house finished and ‘paid for before the 
winter sets in next season. Already 
the good effect of the effort is felt in the 
church and in the neighbourhood. Some 
who were undedided, not knowing whe- 
ther the church would stand or fall, 
having received fresh courage, have put 
their shoulder to the work; while con- 
siderable interest is felt in the success 


of the effort by some living at a dis-| 


tance, who have but seldom attended 
any place: of worship. May such an 
amount of good result from this effort 
as. will convince other churches simi- 
larly situated, of the propriety of adopt- 
ing the same means for the resuscita- 
A MemMsBer. 


It is to be | 


ofthe ‘strongest in the West. The mem- 


‘prog 


_taree months after the first settlers landed 
‘at Marietta, and the pld®e of preaching 


-Asatribute of respect to the memory of 


| PRESBYTERIANISM IN OHIO. 


‘the relation which emigration bears to |. 


[Correspondence of the Presbyterian.] 

Dr. Hildreth, in his Pioneer History, 
says, the first sermon preached in the North- 
west ‘Territory, to an assembly of white 
men, was on the 20th of July, 1788, from 
the Rev. William Breck, a Congregation- 
alist, from New England. His text was 
Exodus xix. 5, 6: “Now, therefore, if ye 
will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar trea- 
sure uhto me above all people; for all the 
earth is mine and ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests, and an holy. nation.” 
Whether the sermon corresponded to its 
text, we do not learn; but the words of 
holy writ selected were so remarkably apt 
for the beginning of sermons in that terri-. 
tory, which was destined for such great 
that they are worthy of being ‘ 
remembered. This was a little more than- 


was a room in the Block House, erected 
as a defence against the savages. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the first 
colony resolved to employ “an instructor, 
eminent for literary accomplishments and 
the virtue of his character,’ not only to 
preach, but to “superintended the first scho- 
lastic institutions.’”” Under this rule the 
Rev. Daniel Story was engaged, and in 
1789 began his work. This gentleman, 
we are informed, made frequent excur- 
sions under an armed guard, the Indians 
being hostile to the settlements which were 
made on the Muskingum and Ohio. The 
spirit of these settlers was noble and wor- 
thy to begin the “young empire of the 
West.”? The actual date of the formation 
of that church I do not know, but suppose 
it was very soon after Mr. Story landed at 
Martetta. 

In the purchase made by that first com- 
pany we cannot fail to mark, with pleasure, 
the following stipulated reserves, viz. two 
full townships of land for the benefit of a 
university. Every sixteenth section of 
every township was given perpetually for 
the support of schools within said town- 
ship. Section twenty-nine in the same 
manner was devoted to religious purposes. 
This last reserve, through inadvertence, as I 
believe, failed altogether of accomplishing 
the intentions of its authors. The most 
of those who formed that company, and 
those conducting the negotiations. with 
Congress, were pious men, and could have 
had no design that their enterprise and 
bounty should be converted into. a fund, 
not only to aid their own form of religion, 
but even Universalism, as is now the case. 
The fand is portioned out to the various 
denominations, according to their numbers. 

About one year after, that is, in 1789, 
Cincinnati was settled. It acquired but 
little importance until 1796, at which time 
Judge Burnet came tothe place. In his 
letter to the Historical Society of Ohio, the 
Judge says, that when he first saw Cincin- 
nati, it “was a small village of cabins, in- 
cluding, perhaps, a dozen coarse frame 
houses, with stone chimneys, most of them 
not finished.”” The population was about 
six bundred. About the beginning of the 
present century, a Rev. Mr. Wilson emi- 
gated from New Jersey, and succeeded in 
forming a Presbyterian church in Cincin- 
nati. He did not live many years, and 
was buried in the old grave yard. A sin- 
gular coincidence is worthy of mention. 
The family of this excellent man returned 
to the Kast after his death. Many years 
afterwavl, property being valuable in that 
part of the city, the trustees determined to 
lease out some lots in the square occupied 
by the church and grave yard. The first 
house not being large enough for the con- 
gregation, it was resolved to erect another. 


their first pastor, his remains were to be 
taken up and re-interred under the pulpit 
of the new church. A son of Mr. Wilson, 
now an active member of the church in 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, had gone to 
Cincinnati on some business connected 
with his father’s estate, and had the me- 
lancholy pleasure of reaching the place in 
time to see the honour done his father’s 
dust, and that without knowing any thing 
of the matter until he arrived there. 

From that germ has sprung ‘the beauti- 
ful cluster of churches in the “Queen 
city.” Under the labours of Dr. Joshua 
L. Wilson, the original church became one 


bers which composed the second church 
were principally from this. In later years, 
several colonies have left the old hive,.and 
are now vigorous churches. 

In Columbus, Zanesville, and Dayton, 
Presbyterianism dates back about forty 
years. In 1814, the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly report only twenty-five min- 
isters on its roll, and sixty-seven churches, 
in the State of Ohio. In 1831, that is, in 
seventeen years, we find on their roll one 
hundred and ninety-two ministers, three 
hundred and fourteen churches, and a few 
short of twenty thousand communicants. 
This is a marked fact in the history of this 
single State. Seventeen years had increased 
our clergy about eight-fold, our churches 
almost five-fold, and, without doubt, the 
communicants in as great a proportion as 
the clergy. In 1837, we find on the As- 
sembly’s Minutes the names of two hun- 
dred amd seventy-six ministers in Ohio, 
four hundred and ten churches, and twenty- 
six. thousand communicants. So marked 
was the increase, that, even excepting the 
Western Reserve Synod, the whole num- 
ber reported in 1831, embracing that Sy- 
nod, is nearly kept full. | 

Nor is this the only evidence of progress. 
The number of pastors has, been constantly 
increasing, as the Minutes of the various 
years plainly show. Individual churches 
have not only grown into ability to support | 
themselves, but .some of these churches 


sent appearances indicate the growth of 
another colony into equal strength. Where 
Dr. Hoge, of Columbus, some forty years 
ago, found no church—lI believe he preach- 
ed at first in Franklinton, on the opposite 
side of the Scioto—he is now the pastor, 
and may be called the father, of a strong 
church of some four hundred members, 
able and willing to-share all the heavy en- 
terprises of the Church at large. In Zanes- 
ville, where Father Culbertson, some forty 
years ago, found a weak church, is now 


Thus, we might go over the State, and 
single out cases to show the growth, the 
extraordinary growth, of ‘the Presbyterian 
Church. Forty years ago, churches and 
‘ministers were counted scateely by scores, 
now by the hundreds; communicants by 
the hundreds, now by thousands. And 
this giant State is destined to be a standard 
bearer in our Church, and the luxuriant 
field which shall replenish the treasuries 
of our various benevolent institutions. Let 
us mark the hand of God in the growth of 
the Calvinistic family, from‘the time when 
the first sermon was preached in a fort at 
Marietta, thank God, and take courage. 

In this imperfect sketch we have neces- 
sarily been confined to the growth of the 
Presbyterian Church, except an allusion to. 


Congregationalists at Marietta. The limits 
of a single column forbid enlargement on 
the movements of other denominations in 
this State. T. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Life of Lady Colquhoun. 


We venture to predict that the year 
1850 will produce no more exquisite 
piece of biography than this beautiful 
volume, which the Messrs. Carters have 
just given to our religious communit 
as a New Year offering. James Hamil- 
ton, the friend of McCheyne, and the 
popular pastor of Regent Square Church, 
London, has already found time, amid 
his arduous home duties, to prepare 
several of the most brilliant and power- 
ful works of our time. His ‘Harp on 
the Willows,’’ ran through fifty editions. 
His ‘‘ Life in Earnest,” is a trumpet- 
‘blast to the laggards, and the idlers in 
the Saviour’s ‘vineyard. His “ Mount 
of Olives,’ is a book to be pondered, to 
be prayed over, to be wept over in the 
closet. The four discourses on the 
Cedar, the Palm, the Vine, and the 
Olive, have the savor of holy Ruther- 
ford combined with the picturesque gor- 
geousness of Jeremy Taylor. The 
magnificent paper on Dr. Chalmers, 
which appeared soon after the Scottish 
Apostle’s death, and which was at the 
time attributed to Dr. Hanna, was pro- 
bably from the prolific pen of Hamilton. 
Any man who will turn to that article 
in the North British Review, and read 
it in connection with the sermon on the 
‘“* Cedar,”’ will see at once a resemblance 
in style too palpable to be mistaken. 

The Lady Colquhoun, whose memoir 
is before us, was a daughter of the cel- 
ebrated Sir John Sinclair, who prepared 
the vast statistical work on Scotland, 
and was the prince of Highland agri- 
culturists. Her sister, Catharine Sin- 
clair, is well known as the authoress of 
those lively volumes “‘ Modern Society,”’ 
and ‘‘Modern Accomplishments.” The 
residence of Lady Colquhoun was on 
the shores of Loch Lomond, a descrip- 
tion of whose picturesque glories adorns 
the opening of the second chapter of this 
volume. As an instance of the differ- 
ent impressions produced on different 
minds by Nature’s grandest objects, 
Mr. Hamilton tells us that when Legh 
Richmond visited the Loch, he devoured 
the landscape through his great round- 
eyed spectacles, and hushed his fidgetty 
companions with thesentence, ‘‘The eye 
is not satisfied with seeing.” But a 
shorter glance sufficed for the ever-busy 
Charles Simeon of Cambridge. Turn- 
ing to his guide, Sir James Colguhuaa 
he exclained—‘“ Sir James, you turn to 
this side, and say, ‘This is mine;’ and 
you turn to the other side and say, 
‘That is mine ;’ but I look up and say, 
Heaven ts mine.”” On the same spot 
Dr. Chalmers exclaimed ‘I wonder if 
there will be a Loch Lomond in hea- 
ven.” Dr. Cesar Malan, at the sight, 
knelt down, and prayed—and the mis- 
sionary MacDonald wrote of .it in his 
diary, ‘‘O, how sweet and tranquil was 
the bosom of the lake! I thought of 
the peace of God that passeth under- 
standing.” 

We shall not diminish the interest of 
this charming biography by any at- 
tempted summary of its contents. The 
narrative of Lady Colquhoun’s labours 
of charity, will remind the reader of 
that modern Dorcas, Mrs. Isabella Gra- 
ham. As a specimen of the style in 
which James Hamilton fashions his 
golden thoughts, we give the short des- 
cription of Lady Colquhoun’s burial: 

“On Tuesday, the 27th October, 
1846, the chapel which, ten years be- 
fore, had received the remains of her 
husband, opened for the coffin of Lady 
Colquhoun. In compliance with her 
own request, she still wore her wedding 
ring, and a mourning ring containing 
Sir James’s hair. Mr, Stewart con- 
ducted the usual service before the pre- 


place of sepulture. It was exactly four 
weeks that day when last she looked on 
the tints of autumn. The copses were 
russet then, and the noble trees around 


scarlet and gold, a sight which she used 
wonderfully to admire. But by the 
time the withered leaves were driftin 

into her grave, she needed not to min 

that it was winter on the earth;, for in- 
stead of the roughening lake; and the 
searing forest, God had showed her the 
‘pure river, clear as crystal,’ and the 


| tree of life yielding fruit every month, 


whose leaves were for the heahng of the 
nations; and, better still, she had feund 


and saw Him face to face.” 
| Although this work will be most val- 


ly “for ‘that’ class in ‘society for whom 


are-now-among the mgst.vigoreus in, the | 


Union. In Cincinnati the old church is 


| Wilberforce wrote his ‘Practical View.”’ 


a church of great strength and excellence.: 


the mansion wore their final i of 


her life-long wish—she ‘“‘served God, 


uable to readers of every grade, yet it” 


the first religious movement among the | 


cious remains were carried forth to the | 


To 
minds,. this portraiture of a female 
whose beauty of person was equalled 


by beauty of intellect, and whose ele- 


vation of rank was paralleled by eleva- 
tion of character, will be a most worthy 
object for daily and devout contempla- 
tion. The perusal of such biographies 
would do much towards forming Harriet. 
Newells, Isabella Grahams, and Mary 
Lundie Duncans. T. L. C. 


For the Presbyterian. — 
TO DO GOOD, FORGET NOT. 


The Presbyterian frequently contains 
acknowledgments of the receipt, not 
only of moneys, but of boxes of cloth- 
ing, which have been given to the mis- 
sionary cause. In like manner I wish 
to acknowledge the- kindness of some 
friends inthe First Presbyterian Church 
at Bridgeton, New Jersey, who have 
contributed sixty-five dollars to pur- 
chase a wagon and harness; also, of 
other friends in the church at- Pitts- 
grove, New Jersey, who have given 
seventeen dollars towards procuring a 
horse. for an itinerant missionary upon 
the Atlantic shore, within the bounds 
of the Presbytery of West Jersey. 
Though such contributions do not pass 
through the treasury of our Domestic 
Board of Missions, yet they are as cer- 
tainly devoted to the same cause, and 
are almost as important to the success- 
ful labours of an itinerant, as that 
money which procures his food and rai- 
ment. 

We think that we see here some of 
the results of a series of meetings which 


were held in autumn in the churches 


above mentioned, as also in Cedarville 
and Greenwich. The direct contribe 
tions of those churches to the Boards 
were much increased, and it is believed 
that a deeper interest has been awaken- 
ed in the present spiritual wants of the 


-large extent of a lying between 
e 


the Presbyteries of West Jersey and 
New Brunswick, and, though once set- 
tled by many Presbyterians, yet for 
fifty or seventy-five years almost en- 
tirely negleeted by our Church. The 
recent efforts of these two Presbyteries, 
to extend the blessings of education, 
and an elevated standard of religion, 
have assumed a new and interesting 


aspect ; and could the facts be distinct- | 


ly placed before our churches, they 
would certainly call forth more fervent 
prayer and more efficient co-operation 
from all the friends of Domestic Mis- 


gions. RN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The late Rev. Buckley Carll. 


The Rev. Buckley Carll, the oldest 
member of the Presbytery of West Jer- 
sey, departed this life at his residence 
in Cumberland county, New Jersey, on 
the 22d day of May, 1849, in the éight- 
ieth year of his age. Mr. Carll was a 
native of Cumberland county, and passed 
the earlier part of his life there. At 
what period he first experienced the 
power of divine grace, or at what age 
he felt himself called to prepare for the 
work of the ministry; we have no means 
of information. His studies, it is be- 
lieved, were prosecuted under circum- 
stances which called for the exercise of 
much self-denial and patient labour. 
Having placed himself under the care 
of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, he 
was called by the congregation of Pitts 
Grove, and settled as their pastor at 
the beginning of the present century. 
In that charge he would probably have 
laboured happily many years, but for 
the public agitation of the time. His 
sanguine temper led him into a free ex- 
pression of his preferences, those of 
opposite views were offended, and event- 
ually about the year 1804 he accepted 
a call to the-church of Rahway, New 
Jersey, where he continued to’ serve 
his Master’s cause for the space of 
twenty years. During that period his 
success, aS a pastor, was not such as to 
fulfil the large desires of his heart, yet 
sufficient to nourish an humble confi- 
dence that he laboured not in vain. 

His health, at length, failed, under 
repeated attacks of internal hemorr- 
hage, and he was compelled to resign 
his charge. Having purchased a farm 
in Salem county, New Jersey, he spent 
nearly all the remnant of his days in 
domestic seclusion. His infirmities al- 
lowed but few efforts during that period 
of his life to advance the cause of Christ. 
He did what he could, sometimes preach- 
ing in his own dwelling, and when able 
to ride, serving with his neighbouring 
brethren. | 

This venerable father endured hard- 
ness. Twice he was. left alone by the 
death of those who had, in succession, 


been the companions of his pilgrimage. 


Mr. Carll was an intelligent and un- 
bending advocate of divine truth. As 
a scholar, he was respectable in his at- 
tainments; as a preacher, plain and 
earnest; and in his personal habits 
blameless and devotional. In his years 
of growing infirmity, as he sometimes 
said to the writer of this article, his 
great regret was, that-in such a cause 
he had not more, but that he enjoyed 
a comfortable hope of acceptance in the 
Beloved. His bodily strength failed so 
gradually as almost to escape his own 
consciousness. His last days were te- 
dious, but it pleased Him who had watch- 
ed over his aged servant so long, to ex- 
empt him from severe sufferings. Life 
retired without tumult—his end was 
peace. 

His third marriage was with a lady 
whose affectionate and unwearied atten- 
tion greatly softened and alleviated his 
sufferings. He was never a parent, 
but his sympathies found scope in do- 


| ing good to thé young within the sphere 


of his influence. He was; by his own 
request, interred at Pitts Grove, the 
scene of his first labours in the. mane 
try. 


-Never favour one good cause or object 
of charity to the prejudice of another. It 
was a shame for the early Christians to 
wrangle about the comparative merits of 
Paul, Apollos, and Cephas. They all hed 
excellent gifts and more excellent graces. 
*Tis a mark of folly, yea, it is a sm to ug- 
dervalue objects merely because we are not. 


engaged in promoting them.. Therefore, 
encourage whatever promises substantial 


ladies of refined and cultivated 


very lately. 


him go, ye shall 


_ New Baoaxswicx, Jan. 3, 1850. 
Messrs. Editors—The following in- 
teresting letter of condolence was writ- 
ten by the late Dr. Elias Boudinot, to 
Colonel John Bayard, on the occasion 


of the death of the second Mrs. Bayard. - 


It has been put into my handg with per- 
mission to forward a copy to you, and 
should you judge fit to insert it in the 
Presbyterian, it will, I doubt not, be 
read with — and profit by many 
of your subscribers. I remain very re- 
spectfully and truly yours, 


August 18, 1775. 


My Very Dear Sir—Tho truly af: 
flictive dispensation of Divine vi- 


denee towards you did not reach us till 
hat shall I say, or how 
condole with my distressed friend? If 
T address. you as a man, I know your 
sorrows are great—your loss ‘is irre- 


trievable, and the worth of our dear de- 


ceased friend requires a flood of tears. 
But, my dear sir, when I consider you 
as a Christian whose hopes and expec- 
tations are looking beyond the veil, I 
may justly comfort yqy with the lan- 
guage of Scripture, “For her to live 
was Christ, and to die, gaif®’ “And 
the Lord said, If the man-refuse to let 
unto him, Zhe. 
Master hath need of him, and he will 
let him go.”” Perhaps some higher note 
was wanting in the choir above to com- 

lete the glorious anthem of praise. 

ome celestial message remained un- 
performed, till the fair messenger was 
dismissed from this tenement of clay, to 
execute the high behest. If so, what. 
reason have we to rejoice when our Fa- 
ther’s will is done. Is it not our daily 
prayer, ‘‘ Father, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven?” Perhaps 
your time of trial is not over. You 
may stand in need of some more inter- 
ested guardian spirit to aid you in the 
conflict; to watch over you; to be a 
ministering spirit for your salvation. 
O let us then, in the midst of our sor- 
row, mourn as those who have hope 
even in death! Let us rejoice that our 
heavenly Father neither seeth nor judg- 
eth as we do. He knows what is best 
for us. We are all hastening to the 
house appointed for all living. You 
have another tie to this earth broken 
off. You have another claim on the 
heavenly inheritance. It cannot be 
long ere we shall join the glorious com- 
pany, and then we shall see how much 
we owe to our great Redeemer for what 
we call afflictive dispensations of his 
love towards us. Let us not faint when 
we are chastened. 


My dear Mrs. B. is deeply afflicted. — 


We have shed the tear of friendship 
together. We do most sincerely sym- 
pathize with you and your distressed 
family. God Almighty be your com- 


forter, and grant you the sanctified in- 


fluence of his Spirit. 

Our kind love to our dear Mrs. Rod- 
gers, whose broken spirit we would wish 
to bind up. She knows her only source 
of comfort, and we doubt not she will be 
found drinking large draughts at the in- 
exhaustible fountain. 

Mrs. B. remembers you with sympa- 
thetic tenderness. ie love to Mr. 
Bayard and your dear little flock. I. 
am, my dear sir, yours most affection- 


ately, Eras Bovupinor. 
To the Honourable John Bayard, Esq. 


CHARITABLE USES. 


DEVOTING A FIXED AND REGULAR PORTION OF 
ONE’S INCOME TO CHARITABLE USES. 


In reading the biography of the most emi- 
nently pious and useful in different ages, 
we have often been struck with the a 
that elmost all of them devoted a regular 
proportion of their income to pious and 
charitable uses. We will mention a few 
whose names. are familiar, whose writings 
are venerated, and whose memory is pre- 
cious. Among those who made a fenth the 
fixed proportion of their alms-giving was 
Lord Chief-Justice Hale, the Rev. Dr. 
Hammond, and the Rev. Dr. Annesley. 
Baxter informs us, that he long adhered to 
this, until, for himself, he found it too little, 
and observes, “I think, however, that it is 


as likely a proportion as can be prescribed; 


and that devoting a tenth part ordinarily to. 
God is a matter that we have more than Au- 
man direction for.” Doddridge was ano- 
ther instance of this kind. “I make a 
solemn dedication of one-tenth of my estate, 
salary, and income, to-charitable uses; and 
I also devote to such uses an eighth of 
every thing I receive by way of gift or pre- 
sent.” A fifth part was the fixed propor- 
tion of Archbishop Tillotson and Dr, Waits, . 
A fourth part was the proportion constantly 
given by Mrs. Bury, the wife of the emi- 
nently pious and useful Rev. Mr. Bury. 
Her husband, in his account of her life, 
says, ‘She thought it was reasonable that 
such as had no children should appropriate 
a fourth part of their net profits to charit- 
able purposes.” Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe 
gave even more than this. “I consecrate,” 
says that excellent female, “half of my 
yearly income to charitable uses; yea, ail 
that rice beyond the bare conveniences 
and necessities of life, shall surely be the 
Lord’s,”” 
tice of the Hon. Robert Boyle, of the Rev: 
Mr. Brand, and of the Rev. Thomas Gouge, 
Of the latter, Archbishop Tillotson says, in 
his funeral sermon, “ All things considered, 
there have not been, since the primitive 
times of Christianity, many among the sons 
of men to whom that glorious character of. 
the Son of God might be better applied, that 
‘he went about doing good.’” The list 


‘might be extended to those who have lived 


sinee, to many of our own age, and in our’ 


own country, but these examples are, suffi--, 
cient. If Christians generally were to act . 


thus, to fix somé due proportion, and kee; 
a separate fund for charitable purposes, wi 

how much more wisdom, 
cheerfulness, would they perform this Chris- 
tian duty! up 
théir hearts to God, in devout thahksgiving 


for affording them opportunities of enjoying 


this privilege, and of showing to themsel 


and others, that “it is more blessed to give. 


than to receive!” 


lic Church. .. 


Recently, the Right Rev. Bishop: Wise. 


man administered copfirmation to 


gentlemen at the Roman Catholic Chapel 
King William street, - 


of the Oratory, in 
The . Bishop. aleo previously administered 
adult baptism to one of the candidates, and. 
subsequenily the whole number. 


the holy communion. 


did not transpire.— 


Such, too, was the constant prac- 


prudence, and 
How often would the lift up 


ed ; 
The number of con- a 
verts included two barristers, but their names™ 
London Morning Post. 
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THINGS IN and ABOUT BOSTON. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Messrs. Editorse—We are not altogether 


‘any iF at. once’ ecclesieatical on this central Is ven Paosutinn Wir unde: that our | “The fathers, where are they? and the Religious Interests of -California. 
vince. General’ Assembly of our | suo in “our. Church system. Will ie tured an opinion that the Episcopal Church Pood Presbyterian Missionary at California, | prophets, do they live for ever?” [CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTEAIAN.] 
| Chageb, that the leas théy shad to do with | Church ‘be satisfied with this? “Will the | had, for the present’ at least, reached its | the Rev. Mr. Williams, has it in contem- | Thus terminated the funeral solemnities lis 
the matter, the bettef, because the sefer.. Soath say, We are Satisfied to abandon | culminating point, and that its clergy had | plation to publish, at San Francisco, a new | of a great and good man. He leaves be- we sometimes 
Age Messrs. . orsa—M etter was called e merican ens; we not spend 
Our main ‘point of objection is one of great= | our local prints? Will the’ West respond, | multiplied beyond the means of their em- | weekly religious paper to be entitled the | hind him a precious memory, which will sian the om oi + to‘bear that | all our time in looking for something new, bat 


| er moment than these. _However.we may ‘Let all our lesser lights be extinguished in | ployment. For this the Calendar rebuked | Watchman. We shall be glad to see the | be cherished with affection and gratitude : ~~ Ween wollalessed whin cometh . 
the beams of this Northern luminary? We | us, intimating that “the wish was father to | light and hear the voice of this Pacific | by hundreds of the ministers of Christ’s | Bothing has been done to establish # mis- | Occary, "You have probably often thought 


sow 


odes wes ion hapel at that important point. It that 
| ly have no objection to'any private enter- have much misjudged them, if they are | the thought,” and expressly asserted, as to- parece : ; gospel, in the length and breadth of the | 0P@ry chapel a ee eer the E.. w notions have their birthplace at 
| Spenhly to. the ‘new arrangement ‘prise, or any rivalry in the fair and open | thus compliant. the main poim®: + sie Presbyterian Church. ought to be done, can, and must be ene city is mote litde prolife in oe Thin 
: In the immediate vicinity of the grave | S°oner or later. Let the present genera- | 1 Wever, is not 1 our discredit. We hase 


field which is common to all; but when it. As the case now stands religious editoxs “If we have cle en unemployed, they | | ; cepts P 
gupemiced at the commencement. of; the: : ‘ are the superanseated, the disabled by loss . . Ecclesiastical Record. is the long line of tombs that contain the | 02 of Christians settle the question when, | an eye wide open to the progress of things, 


eomes to, Church: in its legislative | speak their own independent sentiments. 
yor wil cage on sg. | aud “executive. sonra se is They speak with no authority, except what of voice, and, in some instances, (we believe | ‘The Rev. James M. Macdonald, of Ja- | remains of the successive Presidents of | before they give up their figal account, or | and if a new thing is not a good thing w 
’ q they are not numerbus,) the inefficient. If ; | ; after. The privilege is now theirs. The | mean to mark it so, and in due time it “" 
mooted, which interests every Presbyterian. | arises from the soundness of their views. | oy, bishops were to ordain to-morrow 300 | ™2!°@ Long Island, has declined the Pro- | Nassau Hall—honoured names and vener- ¥ P ge eet Bg rish. The trath onl © lif oe 
fessorship ‘of Moral Philosophy, to which | able—Burr and Dickinson, and Edwards; funds needed are very small. The minis- "@ - a 


| Let‘us look at it. : | They know they can enjoy no patronage good able men; in less than three months | aie. zn ; rror, (a lie of which Crabbe speaks,) is 
Ist. This plan of a Church paper, which | but what they deserve. If erroneous, they they would find themselves well employed | he was recently appointed in Hamilton | and Smith, and Witherspoon and Davies, | ‘°T 2°W lives, if he has the missionary spi- | jike 3 fish on dry land. It may flounder 


: the service of the Church.” 1 iow Vaek th oth h rit, that can take the matter in hand, and | and make a great flourish f, hile, bu 
hi iL: ‘override all private establishments, | can be extinguished at once by the with-. in College, New York. and Green, with other men who have | . or a while, but 
would not only be unauthorized infrac- | drawal of their subscribers. It is very dif- New| The Rev. A. Lloyd having accepted a | borne part of the labours and honours of not the 
 Gasintiiaes “In th ke sattnn of Dr, Mil- tion of private rights, but of the safest re- ferent with the editorial management now P one estant urc ey : ? Ange: Professorship in the Geneseo Academy, | the College, which is now in the second oe . e un ae rag — 8 . is, I demonstration of the Garrison men, on the 
we id he “the ; ior | publican principles. No private person | proposed. It is virtually to be independent ate, sustains our view and conirdicts the | having the charge of the Literary Depart- | century of its years. But the Theological | W°U'® Say to Aim, Eiave faith, and my subject of the Union, the Sabbath, women’s 
Pipes oes is ban nase i me ‘de. | could contend against the patronage of a | of the people, and sustained by ecclesiasti- ar. itp Tengunge is, ment, has resigned the pastoral charge of | Seminary, now more than thirty-six years word for it, the thing wilh, soon, if not 1m- | voting, — seco gerd &c, These 
| professor’ o°% the Seminary, w “ At this moment, there cannot be less than | |, Presbyterian Church in Vienna, New | old, has not buried a Professor before. mediately, support itself, as to the pecu- | people . a or unive abolition. They 


% f Chureb, and it is coolly calculated by the | cal authority. from two to three hundred gentlemen in or- : . ; . | are circulating petitions, asking the f 
writers of this article, that gthe immense | Let us take another view. We sup- | ders, in our church, who withoatemploy- York, and desires editors and correspon- | Long may it be ere it makes another con- I on this of the “a 
: . capital invested by individuals in ten ex- | pose the measure has been adopted, | ment, two-thirds of whom are anxigusly de- | dents to address him at Geneseo, New | tribution to the grave. subject, having Known the isthmus years | gonvention of the people to take measures 


ago, resided in South America, and can | to promote a peaceful secession from the 


ment was one advance ad that of Dr. ll f subsis i 
isting Presbyterian newspapers, is to be | the editor appointed, the large fund siring it, as well as a means of subsistence | York. When Dr. Alexander closed his remarks, ) 
ae es niineia to’ their Sadak rojects. | from the churches formed, the twenties of | 25 2 means of usefulness. Still we find The Rev. Geor iiiin D.D., one of | With a request that we who heard him form some idea of the advantages that | Union, and they enforce it by such appeals 
ea oe bishops in every direction declaring that Be , . | would result, as connected with those sis- | #8 this: 
would pray for him, I confess that all I ’ “The immediate dissolution of the Union, ee 


Yes, the whole of them are to be ruined thousands of subscribers obtained; how | «the labqurers are few.” Still young men | the professors of the Theological Seminary ter republics on the west coast of South | political, moral end reli ' 
iti m religious duty, imposed by 


The. Biblical and Cheap | 
Newspapers. without one sigh of sympathy from the | are matters to proceed? We confess we | are pressing into our seminaries—are enter- | at Columbia, South Carolina, has been ap- could ask was expressed in the single wish, pee Our Christian friends in the | seuven eeen Gln mnnnnNEN iis exmuneaenenannn 
The January: number of the Biblical | Church which théy have so faithfully and | ate ata loss toconceive. Whoever should ing into orders—and are doomed to disap- pointed by the Synod of South Carolina | Serus in ceelum redeas. Trenzvs. ee ee eee Tense | ae ae ante and 
rtory, “besides alticles ‘of acknow- | effectually served for so many years. A | bevplaced in the chair editorial would feel pointment. As things now are, it is not the historiographer of the Synod | | ee United States can easily perceive the im- | that ‘agreement with hell’ must be broken; elee 
y y Ral empty treasury of the Missionary Committee a mense importance and great advantage of | our damnation is certain.” 
edged excellence, contains one strongly more extraordinary specimen of stock-jgb- | 48-1! he a Halter aroun is nec that is a disgrace to the church — it is the clas FROM CALIFORNIA. such an occupation, the door being now Some of us have thought that their 


a the riety’and practicability of | bing coolness we have never met with ‘Every minister, at least, would regard him | sad sight of clergymen electioneering for | - [CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) - - 
in matters. It to | as his special servant to speak his senti- FUNERAL OF DR. MILLER. San Francisco, December 1, 1849. that 
per for the Presbyterian Church. The |this; these papers have served the | ments, and every one would consider it ‘and rivalling each A EN Gis teste. | [CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] Messrs. E'ditors—We who have divided ee es : Nie ga Rae other mode of salvation should be devised 
views taken in this article do not appear to | Church, it is true, but what of that? his privilege to find fault and complain. | ding the ministry in the eyes of worldly Parnceroy, N. J. Jan. 10,1850. | the past year by a residence in both the ae ee baagg a se e otpheie eos age OE all distine- 

2 meet the approbation of the conductors of | A turnpike may have served the commu- | Besides this, the election of an editor | men. Our course, at present, is reckless— | Messrs. Editors—The remains of the | eastern and western portion, on the Atlan- aa psig s , rh ve tins in ib tome aie se ane: waael 
the Repertory, as it is accompanied, in a | nity, but is that a reason why a rail-road | before the General Assembly would cre- and, aie at Be yor : “a is one late venerable and honoured Professor of | tic and Pacific shores, of our widely ex- te fr eas pen — a a ae reading, that the friends of the Sabbath may 
_ foot note, with-a brief and emphaticdisclaim- | should not now supersede it? The reli- | ate, annually, as pretty an affair as has Tt is 4 eee ‘twee ef rer Pelt vill ute Ecclesiastical History in our Seminary, tended country, have had within our ob- sin oveas adissiitiainmieiiin aa pete see the aera which they must meet in 

er. Whether it should have been published | gious newspapers, which were established | recently been witnessed in the selection of | its own cure, to the leit of the unk.” the Rev. Dr. Miter, have just been con- | servation and experience varied and re- aa ‘th of nt ; uaa ties A P ~~ ag of ers holy day. 

at all under these circumstances will. admit at great personal sacrifice, not, as the de- Speaker for the national House of Repre- |. With such testimony to ‘sustain us, we signed to the tomb. The occasion has | markable scenes of agreeable or painful sintehice wiseeiielis: ta Pi ton end equally peacoat ame stuasiestions Stineasee Outs 
of a question. — | grading comparison implies, for mercenary | sentatives in Washington. This office, | should at least be exonerated from the | been one of deep and solemn interest. interest. By the bond of attachment which | ©P 7 s 8 nion as to the holiness of particular days, and the 


The attendance of strangers from abroad | unites the social and religious institutions of pepe shall you to the fundamental idea 


‘The: edgMof. the principle here nde purposes, but for the good of the Church, | entrusting one man to speak for a whole | charge of wilful misrepresentation. to see ite accomplishment 
cated falls: as keenly on quarterlies as | and todefend her dearest interests, are now | Church, would have peculiarities unknown was large, and embraced many distinguish- | of this distant border State with the great ht fo 
on weeklies, as we “could readily show ; | to be discarded as a worthless road, to give | to any other office in the Church, and | AckNowLEDGmENT.—We have received | ed clergymen and laymen. Among them | Union we love—in which bond we heartily mach Plows 


and one of two alternatives is presen- | place to this new project, which, in the im- | would originate perpetual bickerings. The through the Rev. J. Harkness, Fishkill | [ observed the Hon. John Sergeant, of | rejoice—our interest in our whole country, writing to you of things pertaining to the |S. Semmmntmnininn ar Ga nsanennnnn 
like that of public worship, | the support o , the 
uld be 


ted, either all the quarterlies, as all the | agination of its contrivers, is invested with all | only method we can conceive, in which | Landing, New York, ¢en dollars, to be ap- | Philadelphia, a brother of Mrs. Dr. Miller, | and all its affairs, is constant and intense. Linwdaen of (lita Ciliideis 
weeklies, must be reduced to one, having the powers of the telegraph, the rail-road, | the editor of such a sheet could secure | propriated for the purchase of books for | Hon. Daniel Haines, Governor of New | We are therefore pained at the fearful dis- pit contin I Be ohne clergy. os Perit “ad aey Rar ec ber 


a monopoly in its department and enjoying | the high-pressure engine, while the warn- | himself, would be by humouring the pre- | poor churches. | Jersey; Rev. Drs. McDowell, Jones, Jane- | asters by fire, flood, and pestilence which, read in vour journal the appeal to our Pres- | ™24e to depend on its own merits, without the in- 
exclusively Church patronage; or in failure | ing cry is given, “Clear the track!” This | judices of a prevailing party, or of influen- way, and others of Philadelphia; Rev. | during the past year, have been visited b j 
of this, they, together with the weeklies, in | would be poor morality to receive a Church’s | tial individuals, and this would be produc- ScHoo TEACHERS FOR CALIFORNIA.— | Drs, Phillips, Erskine Mason, and Camp- | upon some ill-fated portions of the older = RE SE RE pee beneficial, so aller the Gaaule pony for thous 
compliance with the false views here pro- sanction. tive of the very evils before referred to— The of pious and educated young | bell, of New York; Rev. Drs. Magie, | States. We rejoice, in turn, over the all — 
pagated, must be reduced to a price which | ~ That it is anti-republican, every one | the Church would not be free; free discus- | men may with safety and preee geeepect of | and Murray, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey; | tokens of prosperity with which, under the | a pS = i tee sae e appeals | Mllow the repeal of the Sabbatical ety et 
would be an. effectual stoppage of all future | will see at a glance who will weigh | sion would be restrained, and the people, usefulness be turned 6s California. The | Rey. Drs. Janeway and Cogswell, and Rev. | smiles of a kind Providence, those adversi- ao NE ES ey Se caial a If the good sense and the conscience of 
progress, These are unquestionably the | the subject. The Church, hereafter, is- for whose benefit the plan is proposed, | rapidly growing population of that country | Dr, Van Vrankin, of the Theological Semi- | ties have been compensated. Th Om Ninh enh of me nine-tenths of the community would require 
points presented by the writer in this astti 4 urged to assume the exclusive right of | would be the very persons to suffer. presents a field of usefulness for the teach- | nary at New Brunswick, New Jersey, and -. Yet while our thoughts thus roam to — baigess - . 7698 rier: — to observe the Sabbath as a day of 
The people, at large, are encouraged to | speaking on all religious points, and pri- | We are utterly amazed thata proposition | that he will not find in any otheg pagtof Judges Kirkpatrick, Nelson, and Terhune, | other scenes, we are hardly capable of 
withhold their support from any periodical, | vate opinions are to be deprived of a me-'| 80 useless, so embarrassed with difficulties, |.0ur country ; where the amount of labour | of the same place, besides many others | commanding the attention necessary to/ . ". 1 sca aa phan enjoyment of their rights and privileges. 
which is the result of private enterprise, | dium of communication. No one would | 80 impracticable, so dangerous, should ever bestowed will yield the largest harvest of | whom I have not time to name. mark the rapidly succeeding changes oc- ail ™ ie en <a a cos ee This is all the law attempts to do, and it is 
unless it is offered at a price which would | doubt what our national government was | have been entertained by a well balanced | influence on the future. While so many | At two o’clock, P. M. the procession | curring around us. Much as you may setae pes: f age a no lent Gables designed to reach just such men as an anti- 
involve all concerned in ruinous loss; or to | verging to, should our Congress establish | mind. We take this early notice ofthe pro- | Young men are rushing thither to gather | formed at the late residence of the Profes- | hear of individual instances of progress in | ®Y™0)” 10NNe OF Tie CIN MS’ TA MN IS | uaa Keeani seat Sin We 
insist.on Church monopoly in periodical | one great organ for communicating political | ject, that our contemporaries may be appris- gold, it will indeed be strange if there are | sor, and moved to the church. The Rev. | events here, you can hardly imagine the = ohh anhalt shen Miswaiat danas We | people were going to church, to show them 
literature, which would be attended with | opinions to the people, and on such terms | €4 of the plans which are on foot for the next | "ot some, a few, at least, who are ready to | Messrs. Schenck and Duffield of the Pres- | realities, in the sum total, of improvement. ; P i his independenc 

are literally scattered, not as sheep without But these fanaties are only a.’sprinkling, 


i * evils still more alarming than pecuniary | as to break down all the other*newspaper | General Assembly. They have the means | 8° for the sake of doing good. They may | byterian Church, the Rev. Mr. Patterson | Is it not really wonderful that in so short a hepherd, fi h tor, in wh 
bankruptcy to individuals. establishments in the land. There would | in their hands for communicating true in- be reasonably certain of finding a support, | of the Episcopal Church, the Rev. Mr. | space of time, some hundred thousand of —s ie h ~~ ge ited nibs sper meagan heres > cate ates : 
We propose not a very minute examina- | soon be a political despotism enthroned at | formation to the people, and so assured are and eventually it may prove to be one of | Corbit of the Methodist Church, Princeton, | inhabitants should have been brought from rm a eae no senpediel on the heart of the commu- 
i tion of the article. A large proportion of | Washington; and the principle once adopt- | we of the sound discretion of the clergy, the best pursuits in which a man can be | walked at the head, followed by the stu- | such distant abodes—that, «under all the Wie have mieeels centred nett nity. 
x it bas no reference to the particular point in | ed in the Church, would efface from it | the ruling elders, and the communicants engaged. dents of the Seminary, who with pious and | circumstances, there has been no more ae ee front, for $5000 aa q 4 rofessor Lasell, of Williams College, is 
dispute, inasmuch as it is a mere iteration | every republican feature. of our Church at large, that we can calcu- | — filial care were the bearers of the remains | suffering and calamity in this new enter- <a aan akin i eRe: ahaisis 4 a ee yarn hegre 
4 of what has often been as well said in fa- 2d. This leads us more particularly to late on them, when well informed, to put : = eee have re- | of their venerated instructor. prise-—that in the very fyming: ee the largest half and shall make up the bal- | Winter on the Physical Forces. They have 
» _ vourof keeping the public mind enlighten- | grapple with the main feature of the plan. | their final seal of condemnation on the ceived three letters in reference toanap-| After the family and relatives of the | institutions here, from what would seem 5 pee : bac ah ar have | Cost him a-great amount of previous prepa- 
plication by advertisement in our paper, | deceased came the Professors, Trustees, very incongruous materials, so much har- anES 00 CO, Ce eee they are well received. 
; erected a manse, in which our pastor re- Boston is the chief seat of the operations. 


ed by means of the press. We of course| It is to be recollected that the newspaper | whole plan. 

concur in all this. Neither do we purpose | contemplated is to be various and miscel- | The long experience we have had of the 
to enter into an arithmetical examination of | laneous in its character, embracing not only | wisdom and discretion of the General As- 
the table of costs for a ‘weekly periodical, | ecclesiastical intelligence, but all matters | sembly, affords the best assurance that no 
which is here confidently paraded. It is | which may arise affecting the doctrines and | such plan as we have been reviewing will 


for a teacher in Kentucky. The adver- | 3,4 Directors, of the Seminary and the | mony, safety, and union exist—that so soon 
tisement is all we know of the matter, and College, and a long line of clergymen and | and so fully this large population has been 
in this dnd similar cases, the correspon- | jthers who had gathered here to pay the supplied with the usual supports and con- 
dence is not to be with us, but with the | jast tribute of grateful respect to one so | veniences of life—that such a good degree 


sides. We hope to gain strength and pay | of thé American Board of Foreign Missions, 

as we go along, avoiding debt, and looking exhibits new 
ard, exhibits some stri ac 

to our Presbyterian brethren at the East to Pet show the progress of the w ord’ ov oven 


assist us, until we are able to repay them, gelization. 


only necessary to say thet it exhibits small | polity of our Church. If it were a mere | ever meet with their approbation. They | *°V°TS¢tS HO ee universally beloved. of Protection to life and property has been ak Chines cae wil li . 
practical acquaintance with the subject, and | organ for the communication of the proceed- | will never countenance a measure 80 re- — The mement when the coffin, neatly | enjoyed,. notwithstanding the incomplete- I suppose our friends at the East cannot | t°™Y: 20t far from two thousend missionaries have 
,. First PressyTEerian Cuurcu, Broox- enclosed in black velvet, was placed in the | ness of governmental arrangements—that PP been sent fotth to different heathen countries, and 


realize the value of money here; but it is | upwards of seven thousand native assistants have 
. . been employed in teaching and preaching the gos- 
notwithstanding true, that from one to ten pels abeuh 
per cent. per month is paid. They should | ganized, whose aggregate members amount to 
nearly, or quite, two hundred and thousand ; 
also know another fact, that almost all of our | ‘missionary na 
society came, in the providence of God, | established, embracing two hundred and fifty thou. 
sand children |! ! And all this, where, fifty yoars ago,’ 


exhibits a total amount of cost, much less | ings in our Boards, such as the Home and | volutionary—an experiment which would 
than facts demand. It is a working model | Foreign Record just established, there could | fail, and, in failing, would throw back the 
which no one could safely follow. What | be no valid objection to it. Even in the | advance of the Church a quarter of a cen- a ie Gini Fulto nig 
engages our attention as the chief feature | establishment of this, the large majority in | tury, depriving it of those arms of its Ce 4 ee . “i - ulton street, | ate emphasis the words “Blessed are the | activity and strength—that sa soon schools 
and the monstrous evil of the plan here | the four Boards, jealous as they justly | strength, the free presses, which, once ait yn, sNew York, an ge yersgren dead who die in the Lord,’”’ &c. The Rev. | are established, and ample provision is 
proposed, we will review a little —— spe- | might be of giving their sanction to matters | broken, private enterprise would be slow on ce in some more retired part of the | p,, Janeway, of New Brunswick, offered _ for Mo = - ——o a poor, or we should not have come at all. | %@” ; al thin pe 
cificall foreign to the object of their appointment, | to repair. prayer. eelings and standard sentiment of this z re was not a single sc nor a sing ar; 
The plan of the projectors of this “new be on to devote a single The Rev. ALExanpeR, D.D. | population are so favourable to the institu- tobe und” 
- : measure,” as we at first understood it, was page of that small sheet to miscellaneous A REPRESENTATIVE FROM CaLIFroRnta.— QuarterLizs.— The Biblical Repertory long the associate of Dr. Miller in the la- | tions of religion, and the disposition of those | og a c eat Mth hciies shall But great as the progress of the last fifty’ 
| The arrival of the Hon. George W. Wright | for January embraces, Ist. The relations | hours and the honours of this seat of learn- | who have means is so inclined to found and as, et * "dean dt an (oe has been, the next fifty will be marked. 


LyNn.—The congregation of the Rev. Mr. | front of the pulpit, the choir of the Semi- | so soon a State organization is provided, 
Jacobus have it in contemplation to sell their nary chaunted with solemn and appropri- | about to go into operation with unusual 


re! te 8 Pe | d. H from Californi f Religion to what lled di f in them ? by more wonderful and glorious events 
to reduce their prices one-half. A little fur- | shutting out theological discussion alto-'| comes trom Walilormia, | of tveligion to what are called diseases | ing, and now, as he said, treading hard | sustain them 
thus keeping the people in | Tepresent the new State in Congress. | the mind. 2d. Secret Societies. 3d: Keil | ypon the heels of his brother just gone be- | We feel our obligations, too, to the kind generations on 
What a new and wonderful evidence is | on Joshua. 4th. English Diction. 5th. Ma- | fore him, delivered the funeral discourse. | friends we have left behind us, for the this sede of the world. ee | Pe eek 
‘Our Boards have sent us two mission- | 
or the frresoyterian. 


‘them that this is not practicable, and that | ignorance; or else entrusting that whole 


no intelligent publisher would adventure | subject to a single man, selected by the this of the progress of our free and blessed | caulay’s History of England. 6th. Cheap | [t was just such a discourse as those who | cheering assurances of their interest and aries of thigaliienntcat least halfadeual 


institutions! Here is a man representing | Presbyterian Paper. 7th. Mornings amon ; 2 iia 
institutions: fiere 1s a man rep ing | Presbyterian aper orning & | know Dr. Alexander would expect to hear | prayers, and active efforts in our behalf. It} been here The Presbyterian—New Arrange- 


7 upon such an experiment, upon his indi- | General Assembly, and authorized by it ips 
% vidual responsibility. The tactics are now | to speak for the whole Church! Now we at least one hundred thousand souls, in a | the Jesuits. 8th. Short notices. | from him on such an occasion as the burial | is a grateful fact, that in the minds of Chris- th ‘ - ment—Introductory. 
4g changed, and in very unambiguous terms | ask in the first place where is the man to region that was comparatively unpeopled Methodist Quarterly Review contains, | of such a man as Dr. Miller. He took for | tian men, so deep is the impression that the . ng S ago, i oo various on in ‘Messrs.. Editors—These three things 
% : | To-day they have a republi- | Ist. Plutarch, his life, &c. 2d. Oregon. | his text those familiar words of Paul to the | present enterprise is intimately identified oe impo in the Presbyterian of January 
; We -have much cause to be thankful for | 1850, the first number in the new year, 


the General Assembly of the Presbyterian | be found within the bounds of the Church, | * Y tx 
can form of government, colleges, churches, . Life of Rev. Jesse Lee. - interpre- |. Hebrews, “These all died in faith;’’—Abel, | with the furtherance of freedom and civili- what has been done. . Our church ie email | must, I thinks wake @ favourable ta! 


‘Church is urged to establish a weekly or- | who can be safely entrusted with this | ~ 
gan, which, in all the departments of know- | colossal influence? There is not one, schools, and all, the arts and appliances of tation of .Mark ix. 49, 50. 5th. Life. and Enoch, Noah, and Abraham, were the | zation, and Christianity throughout the in nombewic leaned in epleli, be denial pression on the minds of your readers 
well ordered and organized communities. | writings of Rev. Dr. Richards. 6th. Low- | men of whom these words were spoken ; | world. am ini onde abies We woah: to increase | 224 patrons, viz. the “ enlargement” of 


a ledge embraced by such a sheet, is to | as we believe, who could be set up as agen ie 
q Shaki withasihority to the whole Church! | the exponent of the principles and opinions And this is but one of the many States ell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. Th. The con- | and after the venerable preacher had with But much as we are innentenad in these cathy cesshs aailitiadiiadaantes ond Aue the paper, the “ new arrangement” of 
Wis do hot hesitate to say, that of all the | of the whol Ditinech | Aud vet hére Gs that are to be represented in the Congress | dition of the dead. 8th. Living authors of | jig accustomed simplicity and clearness | passing events, we do not forget that inci- hoping that if thue ed. ‘a leasing — the" ineedusery” oi Gaeonatnel 


f the United States, from the vast terri- | England. 9th. Hawks’ Egypt. 10th. Short hibited th t characteristi f that | dental to the ha changes going forward 
projects ever seriously presented to the | one to be selected who may speak with the | PPy Gomme will beloved branch of | ordinate edit Th h 
consideration of the Church, tls is the | authority of a Popish council; may decide | !'Y of the West. The prospect is excit- | reviews, and miscellaneous matters. faith which sustained the patriarchs in life | are many, many instances of individual the Church of ti x nied romniiitia. pie att | 


most replete with evil. As we gather the | dogmatically on all doctrines; in the name | 98- ‘The Christian and the statesman con- — and death, he proceedod to give a sketch | adversity. We know it, we see it. We h d, under th 
2 rm rs d template it with emotion, and ask with | Dr. Gurzzarr —The veteran Chinese of the life and an outline of the character | are pained at the fact. Strongly as we feel | The attendance on public services bes panoriafie os i Sg al that rm ‘et 


views of the writer or writers, it is pro- | of the Assembly, may settle all questions he Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff, d t tabl d 
posed, under the sanction of the General | of policy; prejudice the charact@r of the | #2*!0us interest, whereunto this thing will | missionary, the Rev. Dr. Gutzla arrived | of his colleague. This task he discharged | that in the grand result it will be well, and | been, as.to numbers, respectable, and we | . 1405 friends can desire. It is just the 
Assembly, to establish one religious news-| best men in the Church; in fact, may serosal with great fidelity, and presented a portrait | in the view of all the facts of the case, whee in 
‘niateris “thank God and tak t | church eaince. tion must wis e intro uc into - 
per year. year, | gelization of Japan. Fle the. line may be, jt is hard for the patient. bering, on the average, eighteen. ministers should -take the Presbyterian, 


_ General Assembly is to appoint an editor | no authority on earth that can check him. | It will be remembered that the last General | ~ . en : the Princeton Review, the Home and 
at $1800 per annum; all the churches are | He liolds his office by the election of the | Assembly took action on this interesting | A Convention or Tureves.—In Lon- | ty of his private life, his deportment as a The evil and the good connected with | We have had no deaths in our church Foreign Record, and the Forelas Miss 


to be directed to take up collections for one | Assembly, and the Assembly, at its annual | matter. No subject came before that body | don, a few weeks ago a convention of | father, a neighbour, a friend, a man of bu- | adventurous enterprises in this land, have | or society since organized, and are gene- sionary, for themselves and their fami- 
or more years to raise a fund to set the | meetings, alone can deprive him of it. No | which excited more general interest than‘| thieves was held for the purpose of adopt- | siness; he spoke of him in exalted terms | been, by this time, so fully published | rally prospered in pecuniary matters. O | lies, and such other papers as their’ 
- great vessel’ fairly afloat; and then each | matter then how he may abuse it; no mat- | this, and the action was hearty and unani- | ing measures to procure an honest liveli- | a8 @ preacher of the gospel who loved to throughout the Union, that it can hardly that we were more prospered in — itual | wants require and their means will al- 
church is to furnish on the average twenty | ter how incompetent he may prove, he | mous. hood. work to the very last, delighting to go out | be supposed there will occur hereafter, the | things—for the former we are permitted to | jw. Our ruling elders, too, should - 
| into the neighbouring towns to preach even | rash presumption which marked the course | pray with limits, for the latter without. 


take all these papers; and our people 
bscribers to keep it afloat. N k | has this full and terrible power in his hands It recommended odliectons in all the Two hundred and seven avowed thieves 2 
te nig ag . attended. The meeting was opened with | up to the time when he was too feeble for | of multitudes during the past year. Alas, | Will our brethren, from whom we are so should all—-every. family—take the 


_ the serious reflection of our readers toa} for at least a year. It may be said these | churches to be taken, and paid over into ; isis Presbyterian. tha Hom d F 
few considerations. We say nothing of | results are improbable—it is enough for | one common fund, to be placed in the hands | ?72Y*7 and a hymn. An address wae pro- | such labours; asa professor and a writer, | how many, and to their lasting, irremedia- | far separated, remember us in their pray- Resa and the F : Mi oe 
th Se aiaataes : vy a ible. . ' poems to Lord Ashley, asking if any hope he had achieved a reputation as wide | ble, sad experience, committed themselves | ers? The field is large, this is not one end ? oreign issionary. 

- the favourite notion of cheapness,-which is | us that they are possible. of the Board of Trustees of the General | was presented of their obtaining an honest ; , P ; ’ Paes. . meek : “ “| And this is a good time to make an 
to’begin by méking the General ‘Assembly | | Matters of controversy aré continu-| Assembly, for the relief of disabled living | living in the British Colonies, His lord- | spread and honoured on. both sides of the | to the current setting in this direction, | of it, but our children may live to see it the | effort to secure this object within our 

without proper qualifications, without fore- | centre of religious operations, for this side | entire bounds. 


7 : “one? aii i iscus- | ministers, and the wid d orphans of | ship expressed his willingness to befriend | Atlantic, as that of any other American di- | 
responsible, not only for an editor’s salary | ally arising which demand free discus- | ministers, and the widows and orphans o them, as it was his duty todo. ~ He candidly | yine. But the crowning glory of his life | thought, without preparation! And now, | of the world. | W. W.L. The Presbyterian just begins under a. 
new arrangement; the Home and Fo- 


of $1800 per annum, but for all the enor-| sion and a@ free press. Suppose the | those who have deceased. Some churches, , behe | | 
mous expenses of the establishment, and | General Assembly of 1834 had possessed | we are pleased to learn, have already com- Dao aetna meeden cae was his piety. This was deep and unaf- | it is to be feared, a new impulse will be 4 reign Record: ie’ ject stavilaies ali 
for all inevitable losses, besides those | such an organ, and there had been no inde- | plied with this admirable recommendation, | settlements of the New World. fected. Dr. Alexander said he never saw | given in the east to excitement, by some of : hag } | Foreign Missionary, as we 1 as the 
which may result from the mismanage- | pendent presses to fight the battles of ortho- | and we trust that it will be very generally | There is something very sad but very | @ man mote free from vanity, deceit, or | the flattering information which io The Virgin Mary in Buffalo. - Prineeton Review, just begins a new 

- ment of its agents; and we say but little | doxy, where would our Church have been | complied with before next spring. Sup- | instructive in such facts as these. They cunning. He was free, open hearted, | mail ail bt of the mineral — as = year, 1850. Let, then, all our minis- 
land, information which may, within the The Rev. L. Giustiniani, who is la- | ters and elders ’ make an immediate 


_of that feature of cheapness which is to de- | this day? Who does not know that it was the pose that one-half only of the churches | prove that the way of transgressors is ‘| and generous. He gave more in propor- gn , = 
pend, for one or more years, on collections of | free presses, established by private enter- | should take collections, and these should | hard, and often in the midst of sin there tion to his i income for the cause of Foreign | limits of its application, be all true; but bouring ° amo ng the Roman Catholic | effort to supply the people with reli- 


" ise. | ’ : ; ion. Missions, than any man in the speaker’s | which, in its influence upon uncalculating | population in Buffalo, New York, gives | gious papers—papers of our own deno-, . 
money from twenty-five hundred churches! | prise, that sounded the tocsin of alarm, and | raise but ten dollars each on an average: | are longings after im any | Pp and inflammable. as Other papers are being 


A preliminary fund is to be raised bya spe- | awoke the Church to a just sense of her | this would give more than twelve thousand | — we | d fraud, lately | started, and there are those wh 
| and Cheek Lead | among | Lave are nosy "And ow” wid Dr. rely ding many, | Jen! lying, oad andy | stared her 
from the enormous oppression of paying two | reach of similar contingencies? Heresies, | need it, and to whom it would be a most | —Dr. Morehead advertised in the New | came toclose his remarks, “I am reminded | P reventem: by. Winer CoNne: See tort money from superstitious and ig- | subscribers. Several have been intro- 


dollars and fifty cents a year for a newspa- | as we are bound to acknowledge, generally | blessed gift, bringing comfort to hearts that | York Sunday Courier, and declined to pay | that I must soon follow my departed bro- | to plunge into the current of speculative norant Roman Catholics. A priest pre- duced into this region—one takes our a 
per, which, if worth any thing, isfully worth | originate with the clergy. Now suppose | are now weighed down with the burden of | his bill, some seventy or eighty dollars. | ther and friend to the grave. There are | adventure, so wild and strongly flowing! | sented a letter, assuring his congrega- | name, but discards our principles. Our 
the money ! To say nothing of our Boards, | that the majority of our clergy should adopt | care and want. One ground of defence which his counsel | many in this great assembly who will never Let the press in the east, both the secular | tion that it was a genuine Pes — poogs.: will ee gRomnewe of them have > 
none of which, so far as we know, are bur- | some heresy, and suppose they had an| There is an obvious dictate of religion | set up, was the very curious one that Sun- | hear my voice again, and as this is the last and religious press, lift up ite by 
dened with the necessary means to carry on | exclusive organ, as is proposed, and there | and humanity, that should require action | day newspapers are a nuisance and illegal, | time I shall address you, I have one re- | this subject. Let: not the infirm, the sick, — of tha apietle “sees phew that. |.20 toe.’ Leet thems ba supplied with pom 
their Tespective operations, the fund for | were no free press, as is now to be found | on this subject on the part of pastors and | as the law forbids labouron the Sabbath. | quest to make, and that is, that you will | the invalid, without means of support, be 


) "9 “the Vir Ma ave an architec- | own papers. Show these to them; let 
- -Chureh Extension struggling for existence, | in our Church, could any one calculate | churches; and if no other consideration | But the Court very properly charged that | pray for me! gin ry & ie: 


grow. 


suffered to embark in an experiment fraught 
: sees tural plan of a new church, which she | them see and read them; and tt Ey 
The Rev. Dr. President of | withso much hazard to health and life itself. sly built to pers le’ 


aid the fund for Disabled Ministers as yet | upon a reform! Would not the whole | prompts, the thought may stimulate, that | this defence is not set up with‘a view to $ 
scteely Breathing the breath of life,are tobe | Church become contaminated without a | perhaps a wife or child may one day need | promote morals, or to preserve the Sabbath the College, followed with prayer, and not the young pe inexperienced, an not su ne: 

4 | isi i . i inst desecrati The ad is | afler the benediction was pronounced, the | those unaccustomed to exposure, OF InCca-") fy], especially those who are eveted sources, the ” wale, 
‘ie abeyance, while this new fund is to be remedy ? The independent presses are | the very provision which the ‘Church is | agai on. e adve is . pable of enduring it, be permitted, without | her, should be liberal in their gifts, as | then, brethren, and let : YO ti 


cieated—and created for what! to accom. | the vigilant. guardians of- the Church | now called on to make. It “has been sug- quite as much concerned as the publ a“ procession formed again, and marched to ; eee He : 
mofate people, able, if they are willing, tq'| at large ; they are, in the best sense, spies | gested that an agent ought to be employed | in the promotion of the evil, and it is-not | the grave yard—the old grave yard—hal- definite plans, in the view of all the circum- “i prescee R tie re general ceton “Review, the 
‘proper: pries: for any one or more | on other’s course of action; they watch | to visit the churches, and take up collec- | even shown that the work on the paper lowed by the dust of many of 
‘ 3 leted on Saturday, | who died in faith; and there they laid | here, to undertake the ng o || Foreign Missionary. 
of our existing papers! Thus the benevo- | with jealousy any attempt at a consolida- | tions for this object. We trust and believe | may not have been completed on Satarday y. sponsibiiities iavolead: ih. suck =r te stupid congregation that he had = — i 


--sTeat of ou -1 ti ior : ] be . It | while the adverti t was designed to | him to sleep till the morning of a better : 
| ‘portion r pedple a aire invited to di- | tion or concentration of power; they put | that such a step will not be necessary while the advertisemen gne These are the prudent cautions which we, Virgin snothe cpon the towe by, bic ‘ch 
ed feet 


as vert theif attention from) our straggling in- | 8 check on the ambitious projects of | would cost too much; and all it cost would | be read and circulated on Sunday. So the | day. | f the sad fruits of 

stitutions, to Provide means to eupport a | Cliques and parties; they are the tonser- | be taken from the widow and fatherless. | jury gave their verdict for the plaintiff, | At the Rev. JoHN MpDow- are of y, fel more “earth,) who | ius 
just! i ELL, D of Philadelphia, delivered a | the mistaken course of many, feel bou above the surface th srobable time of the.appestance of 
which is not needed. | tet charohes, far and near, | and the advertiser was very justly required suggest and urge upon our fellow-citizens. | ‘wishes that t e should be volume. We have conversed 


c, iey: should be plenty before such a | in the Church; and yet, by one fell swoop, | gather their offerings, and lay them on the | to pay his bill. But the transaction shows brief and very appropriate address, in q that it must be finishe jae d r. Ma- 

position meets with:favour. all these securities ‘be swept away altar of this blessed charity, The trust. the principle of those men who support | which he said, that Dr. Miller was one of | Rather to. the active be Ch highe mas next. But lot let it not he 

5 > YfMorereme dieposed to dwell on the. om by theverection of a-grand monopoly, _| in good, safe hands, and will be drawn upon | Sunday newspapers. A man is willing to | the Presbytery that ordained him, and not | terprising, especially Nee 5 over. | be-told in Gath, for four days after | the work every day, but that be di moran 

-_- tehvaganbienlgulation of obtaining twenty f ‘It is the avowed object. of this “plan to | as necessity requires: carrying a balm of | advertise in such a paper, and when called | one of that body now remains. Dr. Miller | wide field is doubtless ae ae se ‘that communication from the Virgin | pect. to ae third rapes rad fom a 
ee eubecribers’ from éach of these twenty-five | supersede all existing F an papers, | peace to many who now are harassed with | on to pay his bill, seeks to escape by plead- | was in the Board of Trustees of the Col- | ruling Providence, cal” psieger Pree Mary, the steeple fell down, not wt and | oot eae ‘a ny as ffeen of oa . 
Xe iS io ich | and to make the whole Church, j in its wide | the fear of -a future for which no ae ing that it is illegal to issue ge bx news lege when he (Dr. McDowell) was elected, | to the wise i is — eg T, ri | the outside, but u the pe dest mouths ¥. Y. — 
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sil here is, to us, darkness ; while. 
 we'see ugh tw a riddle, as 
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Mannah, 
where 


©  turies, Shiloh was the place: where God 


famous, was in the. possession of the 


- woman, he blesses her, and joins his prayer 


‘and while. we feel that we deserve and 


thedewn of. 
ns ell. the: causes. 


fait 


oven pre: known. How 
‘ate We known? And sh 


de 


fecorded ‘his name, a which'the tribes 
from all parts of the,jamd.came.up to wor- 
ship. This town# about. the 


middle of -the 


a table land surrounded on all sides by 
mhountaing:, Here. a succession of priests 
from Eejeser downward, had ministered at 
the aire, anid here, the solemn ritual ser- 
sean ‘in the law of Moses were 

formed. “As yet, Jerusalem, afterwards 


heather? “Until the reign of David, the 
Teraciites had ‘scarcely any footing in that 
faiiotis city; and even thén, his conquest 
reached no further than Mount Zion; the 
Shir parts of this strong fortress were im 
the possession of the Jebusites. But high- 
ly fayoured as Shiloh was, on account of 
its natural advantages, and its religious pri- 


vileges, the period of its prosperity: was | 


ly, ended. Probably Eli,was the last 

6 al who officiated at: Shiloh. At 
his ‘death; Ichanop was written on the 
place; and the departure of the Grory of 
the Siexivan it is believed, now. literally 
took piace. For although the tabernacle re- 
mained some time, the ark of the covenant, 
was never returned to that place after its 
capture by the Philistines. And we read 
no*more of the visible appearance of the 
miraculous ¢loud and fire which had taken 
up their habitation in the Tabervacle, until 
the dedication of the Temple. And Shiloh 
was forsaken of God, and.its desolation be- 
came’ proverbial in Israel. Psalm Ixxii. 50; 
Jer. vii. 12, 14. 
‘But let us now return to'Hannah. We 
have seen in how spirited a manner she 
vindicated herself from the reproach of 
drukenness cast upon her by the high priest. 
Eli, being a truly pious man, as soon as he 
heard the words of Hannah, uttered with 
éaynéstness and every appearance of sin- 
cerity, Was at once convinced of the error 
into which he had fallen, and said “Go in 
peace; and the God of Israel~grant thee 
the request asked of him.” To make 
amends for the injustice done to this pious 


to hers; though he knew not what it was that 
she had asked for, but he took it for grant- 
ed, thatthe object of the petition was good 
and important. “And she said, let thy 
handmaid find grace in'thy sight. So the 
Woman went her way, and did eat (she 
had been fasting) and her countenance was 
no more sad.”” She had unburdened her 
soul-anto-God, and ‘had received some in- 
timation that her petition would be granted ; 
and so her countenance, before sad, now 


brightened up. And she departed with | 
her husband to their home. Thus far, | 


mone but God knew what request she had 
With so much importunity'made. But-she 
‘would not leave this sacred place until she 
had performed: a solemm act of worship to 
the Lord; probably a thanksgiving for the 
gracious reception she had received. The 
prayer which she had so earnestly and 
éffectually offered was, that she might be 
made the mother of a son, whom she pro- 
inised to dedicate to God. And the Lord 
rentembered Hannah; and she bare a son, 
and called his name Samvet, saying, “ be- 
cause I have asked him from the Lord.” 


the Presbyterian. 
KNOWLEDGE. 
I am known. 


PERFECT 
But then shall I know, even as also 
eth 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

‘Perfect knowledge is no more attain- 
able in this life, than perfect holiness 
pax happiness. God, in wisdom 
méroy, conceals from us not only 

the future, but also the causes of his 
resent. dealings with us. We should 
be truly miserable were it otherwise ; 
‘yet ‘how often do we hear such excla- 
mations as this, “If I had but known 
béforehand that this affliction was to be- 
fal mie, I would have been better able 
to bear it; but to see the darling of my 
heart stricken ddwn so suddenly—it is 
hard.” ‘Thus does the crushed heart 
give utterance to its true feelings uhder 
the heavy pressure of the blow, when 
firet.it falls; losing sight, for the mo- 
ment, of the.character of Him who dis- 
penses the affliction. 
‘There is much consolation to such a 
oy tm the answer given by our Saviour 
to” Peter on a certain occasion, ‘““What 
z Ab, thow Knowest not now, but thou 
know hereafter.” We may spec- 
fate as to the causes of the dispensation | 
has bowed our heart in anguish, 


t ‘we 
ty’a light to disclose 
Tilt then, we bow 
mibmissively to the rod, resting on the 
adc ess, and righteousness 
Sf Him who chastens every son whom 
unspeakable consolation to 


need chastening, 


is 
the Christian in the assurance of per- 
hereatter. 


and Where we shall dwell. 
we shall.see face to-face, and 


all 


oth 


~ 
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| ? 


God 


| little. north of. 
Bethel. The ‘ts said'to be ‘pleasant, 
Another Presbyterial Academy. 


sist and train 


grace their:connexion our then per- 


piness? 
Rappines 


‘that it ie of the Lord. Is the res, a 


tion dark ‘and mysterious ‘td us? As 


the neopssity for it and all the causes 
‘which induce it are known to our Father 


in ‘heaven, so shall they be made plain 


to us in that‘day when we shall be made 


‘im as He is—and when 
in part shall be ae 


like Him—see 
that which is. 
away. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


WASHINGTON PRESBYTERY. 


The Presbyteryof Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, at its last meeting, received 
under its care the flourishing academy 
at West Alexander, under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. Dr. McCluskey. 
- This institution. has long been con- 
ducted on Christian principles; and few 
men’ in our Churéh have done more 
than Dr. McCluskey to search out, as- 

| young men for the ‘minis- 
try, in the midst of his other labours as 
a Christian pastor and teacher. 

The question may arise in some 
minds, ‘What is the use of placing 
such an academy under the care of a 
Presbytery ?” We suggest two reasons 
among others that might be named. 

1. An academy under the care of a 
Presbytery will be more likely to be 
perpetuated ‘than if under private, or 
merely local, management. The insti- 
tutions of the Church have the dest 


-prospect of being’ continued from gene- 


ration to generation. Many of our 
best schools have been lost to the world 
on account of this-want of public ties; 


and no ties are more enduring than | 


thoseof the Church. 

2. An ecglesiastical relation will cause 
religious instruction in an academy to 
assume a definite and more prominent 
place. Under the best of private teach- 
ers, there are teasons which will ordi- 
narily prevent the due exaltation of 
religion in a‘system of education, espe- 
cially in our day, when secular know- 
ledge and divided communities plead so 
earnestly against the introduction of 
religion at all. The influence of 4 Pres- 
bytery will be more apt to secure due 
attention to religious instruction. The 
whole plan will more specifically and 
openly be based upon Christian truth, 
as set forth in the scriptural standards 
of our Church. 

There can be no doubt that the in- 
creasing number of our Presbyterial 
Academies is gaged to our Church 
@ new capacity to bless the young. 
The happy results of Christian educa- | 
tion will be more’ and more manifest in 
our Church. The example of Washing- 
ton and of other Presbyterigg will, we 
have no doubt, be followed in due time 
by the remainder of the Presbyteries of 
our Church. 

_ Presb. Ed. Rooms. 


American Colonization Society. 


' The annual meeting of the American 
Colonization Society was held on Tues- 
day evening, 15th inst., in Washington 


City, in the Presbyterian church on 


Four-and-a-half street. At an early 
hour every part of the building was 
densely crowded. The Hon. Henry 
Clay presided, who opened the meeting 
in @ brief speech, setting forth the ob- 
jects and prospects of the Society. The 
annual report was then presented, read, 
and adopted. From this report it ap- 


‘pears that the past year has been one 


of great prosperity for the Society. Its 
receipts have reached the large sum of 
fifty-five thousand dollars; while its 
expenditures, owing to pressing and 
unlooked for demands, have exceeded 
that sum, leaving a debt of twelve 
thousand dollars to be provided for. ’ 
During the past’ year four hundred 
emigrants have been sent to Liberia, 
and as many more will be sent in the 
course of the next six weeks. There are 
more applications by persons desiring 
to emigrate than can be attended to. 
The present exigencies of the Society 
require the raising of about forty thou- 
s@nd dollars. Interesting addresses 
were made by the Rev. Mr. Scott, Dr. 
Bethune, and the Rev. R. R. Gurley, 
who has just returned from Liberia, 
whither he was sent on a mission of inves- 
tigation by our government. The ac- 
connt he gave of Liberia was most cheer- 
ing, and it is understood that he is pre- 
paring a regular report, which will soon 
be presented to the President. He de- 
scribed, in animated terms, the prosperity 
of the people. They occupy about 300 
miles on the coast, and penetrate fifty or 
sixty miles intothe interior. The popula- 
tion numbers about 6000 Colonists, with 
a multitude of natives, and they enjoy un- 


interrupted peace with the aborigines, 


among whom they are insensibly dif- 
fusing, by the moral force of superior 
improvement, an excellent spirit, and 
through its éxercise, counteracting, in 
some degree, the range of the slave 
trade. Thenew constitution is working 
admirably. Great Britain has formed a. 
treaty of commerce with the colony, and 
every day her trade is being enlarged. 
Mr.- Gurley brought with him various 
specimens of the productions of Liberia, 
amongst which are coffee, which some 
suppose ‘equal to Java, precious woods, 
and cotton stuffs. His visit was, in an 
eminent. degree, profitable and inte- 
DEATH OF G. W. LAFAYETTE. 
ette, son@f General is 
by letters from Paris. He 


shared the 


accompanied his | 
father to the United States, and deservedly | 


Western Resegve Cotiece.—The effort 
for the permanent endowment of the West- 
tern Reserve st institution has beer 
successful. More than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been raised for this pur- 
pose. .. The debt’ of the college will be paid 
and a large sum left for permanent invest- 
ment, ee the current year there have 
been connected with its different departments 
47 pupils, viz: medical students 256, 
theological do. 19, undergraduates 54, pre- 
paratory, 18. 
Dr. Forses.—The Churchman says that 
the necessary steps have been taken for the 
displacement from the ministry, of the Rev. 
Dr. Forbes and the Rev. Mr. Preston. 
The Bishop of New Hampshire has been 
requested to pronounce the sentence. 


AvBurn Sxeminary.—A triennial cata-- 
logue has just been issued from the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at. Auburn, which shows 
that there have been ten professors since the 
foundation of the Seminary in 1821, 
of whom two, Drs. Perrine and Richards, 
are dead.. During the- twenty-eight years 
of its existence there have been connected 
with the institution, besides its present mem- 
bers, five hundred and ninety-eight. Of 
these fifty-one have died and about thirty 
have, for want of health, and other causes, 
abandoned the work of the ministry ; 
twenty-five are foreign missionaries; eighty- 
eight have located in the West, while the 
larger portion are labouring in the northern 
and western sections of New York. 


Cotteces Unitep.—Franklin College at 
Lancaster, and Marshall College at Mercers- 
burg: Pennsylvania, representing the German 
and the Lutheran churches—have been united 
by their respective boards of Trustees under 
the name of Franklin Marshall College— 
which is to be located at Lancaster. The 
property and funds now amount to some 
$150,000. Marshall College, of which Dr. 
Nevin is President, has 150 students, and 7 
professors. It will be removed as soon as 
practicable. 


New Mepicat physi- 
cians in the eity of New York, practicing 
the homeopathy system of therapeutics 
have resolved to establish a school for the 
education of young men. - The present 
Medical Schools are both Allopathic, yet 
many young men whodesign to adopt thesys- 
tem of Hahneman, are constantly in attend- 
ance upon them. On Wednesday evening, 
Dr. John F. Gray delivered a public address 
im Hope Chapel, before the friends of Ho-- 


meopathy, and the Academy of Medicine, . 


which, it is understood, is preliminary to the 
organization of the new school. There are 
already about 100 practitioners of this 
school in New York. 


Roman Catuoric Cuurcu.—The Roman 
Catholic Almanac for 1850, says there are 
now in the United States 3 Archbishops, 24 
Bishops, 1082 Priests, and 1078 churches 
—an increase of 1 Bishop and 105 Priests 
within the past year. Of these Priests, 52 
were ordained in the United States. If 
California and New Mexico be included; 
the Catholic Priests are 1141 and the 
churches 1133. The Catholic population 
of the Union is estimated at 1,473,350, or 
if Upper California and New Mexico be 
ineluded at 1,523,350. 


Reticiovs Cuances.—In Ireland recently 
some 400 Roman Catholics are said to have 
gone over to Protestantism. 


Procress.—English jour- 
nals announce that a new photographic pro- 
cess has been invented in London, called 
photo-prosopar, by means of which portraits 
in oil, of any size, are taken in half a 
minute. 


_ A Goop Satary.—The pastor of the First 
Baptist Church at San Francisco, California, 
has been voted by his congregation a salary 
of ten thousand dojlarsa year, payable 
monthly in advance. 


_DOMESTIC NEWS. 


_Conaress.—The House of Representatives 
of the United States, after another long agony, 
have succeeded in electing T. J. Campbell 
(whig) of Tennessee, Clerk, and Adam Glodss- 
brenner, (democrat) of Pennsylvania, Sergeant- 
at-Arms. rcely any business of importance 
has yet been transacted in Congress. In the 
Senate, Mr. Cass offered a resolution inquiring 
into the expediency of suspending diplomatic in- 
tercourse with Austria, which has excited much 
earnest discussion. Mr. Clay took a position 
antagonistic to Mr. Cass, and suggested as a 
more fitting expression of our sympathy for 
poor, down-trodden Hungary, that public grants 
of land be made to the exiles landed on our 
shores, and that national sympathy and condo- 
lence be extended to them in their misfortunes. 


- An earnest and significant discussion also grew 


out of the presentation to the Senate of. sundry 
resolutions from the Legislature of Vermont, on 
the vexed question of slavery. An attempt was 
made to reject the resolutions, but they were 
ordered to be printed, by a large majority. Mr. 
Phelps, of Vermont, made a strong but tempe- 
rate speech in defence of the policy of his State. 
He asserted the right of the North to utter her 
opinion on eve 
rectitude or welfare, but disclaimed all intention 
of interfering with the domestic institutions of 
the South, where they now exist under the ~ 
tection of the constitution and local law. The 
Senate have not yet acfed on the list of civil 


and diplomatic appointments laid before them 


by the President. Memorials in regard to 
rench spoliations have been referred to a spe- 
cial committee, and it is hoped that these long 
pending claims may now be finally adjusted. 
From Catirornia.—The steamer Cherokee, 
arrived at New York, brings news from Califor- 
nia, to December lst. The Cherokee brings 
244 passengers; $320,000 in gold on freight, 
and it is supposed a nearly equal amount in the 
hands of passengers. Among the passengers 
was the Hon. George W. Wright, one of the 


new representatives to ess from California. 
He brings a report, to the Department of State, 
from T. Butler King, relative to the gold bear- 


ing quartz of California, of which he has nume- 
rous specimens. This discovery is said to sur- 
pass in importance any yet made in the gold re-. 
gions. Mr, Wright brings one fragment, weigh- 
‘twelve pounds, worth six hundred dollars. 
This piece of rock is destined to be laid (asa 
tal from the California mountains) upon 
the table. of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The State government is fully organized, the 
constitution approved, and a governor, legisla- 
ture, and representatives to Con elected. 
The legislature was to consist of 16 senators and 
34 members of assembly. The vote at the late 
election was estimated at about 15, y 
given in the towns. General Riley recently. 


-| appointed Kimball H. Dimmick Chief Justice of 
-| the California Supreme Court, in place of Peter 


H. Barnett, who has been elected Governor of 


eve: Anierican, Bagtish, 


4 


question involving the national | 


x ner of pero coming dws rom te 
winter, and seeking occupa- 
tion in every department of industry. 


Deer Creek. Major Rucker, with a suffigient 

party and all needfal 6a left Sacra- 

mento city for their re se | : 
The mtelligence from the mining districts is 


to the 24th of November, contained in the Pla- 
ted, and the prospects were generally di 
ing for the miners. Many of them, who 
intended to winter at the settlements, instead 
of the mines, were caught by the storm, before 
their rations for removal were ee 
nearly destitate of provisions, for which they 
were forced to rely upon the stores of the 
mountain trading posts. As a consequence, the 
supply at these depots was becoming very 
scanty, and prices had become very high. Sub- 
sequent to this, however, the weather had 
become pleasant at. San Fran 
probably so in the mountain districts, and the 
Alta California of the latest date was anticipa- 
ting that the roads to the mines would soon be 
in comparatively order. ‘There was much 
suffering and sickness at the mines, and from 
the want of the necessary medical aid and ac- 
numerous deaths, Of one 
pany uisiana, consisting Oo 
fifteen, only eight were living last peaaiier. 
In the wet diggings the miners when at work 


the thermometer at mid-day going up to 100 
and over, while the nights are so cold as to 
make several blankets necessary. Rheumatic 
affections and swelling of the joints are very 
prevalent. | 

The quantity of gold dug still continues ‘fo 
increase. - The: yield of the River Bars is 
great; they are as rich as ever. Companies 
are now being formed to work the strata of 
quartz, which are very rich in gold. Tests 
which have been made in San Francisco give 
from one dollar and a half to three dollars worth 
of gold from every pound of quartz. 

An intelligent Californian estimates the 
amount of gold sent from the mines in 1849, at 

0,000, Not more than one-third of the 
amount dug is supposed to have reached the 


large amount—Chili receives large sums; also 
England, while a great quantity remains in Ca- 
lifornia. | 

_ A thousand persons were waiting at Panama, 
on the 27th ult. for passage to California. Some 
had been waiting for three months. ” 

A letter dated San Francisco, November 30, 
as :—“The streets of San Francisco, and of 
all the towns in California, now that the rainy 
season has commenced, are muddy beyond any 
thing that you can imagine; though a few days 
of sunshine have much improved their condi- 
tion. Nothing can be more dreary and uncom- 
fortable than the habitations here, at this season 
of the year; generally, as they are without fires 
or any of the comforts to be found in almost 
every house in the United States. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that every new comer 
wishes himself home again, and that many who 
have become permanent residents of California, 
intend to pass the winter in the Atlantic cities. 
It is by no means improbable, as the facilities of 
communication between San Francisco and 
New York increase, that the practice of leaving 
during the rainy season will be very generally 
adopted by the mining population, and by a 
considerable portion of the mercantile commu- 
nity.’ 

Tue Catirornia ConcressMEN.—Edward 
Gilbert was a compositor in an Albany printing 
office, and went out as a volunteer in Colonel 
Stevenson’s regiment. Mr. Wright isa Massa- 
chusetts tradesman. 


Piceons.—For several weeks past, millions 
of pigeons have filled the woods for miles around 
Franklin, Tennessee. On the edge of Hickman 
county, there is a roost several miles in length, 
and the people sally forth at night, with torches 
and clubs, to. attack them, Their success is 
nea that they bring home their game in large 


Dismissep.—President Taylor has dismissed 
the Spanish Consul at New Orleans, Don Car- 
los D’Espana, for hissconnection with the Rey 
affair. ‘The Spanish Minister thinks his go- 
vernment will be surprised at this, after the ac- 
quittal of the Consul, but consents to the right 
of the President to discharge him. Mr. Clayton. 
explains this expulsion to rest on the results of 
the trial of said Consul, which mast impair his 
usefulness if continued in office. — 


Canapa.— The Teronto Patriot says that 
Lord Elgin’s conditional resignation has been 
accepted by the Home Govertinfent, and that he 
will go home in the Spring. General Lord 
Saltoun is named as his successor. 


Inpian Senate Hovusg.—The Choctaw Téle- 
graph states that the Senate House of the Choc- 
taw Nation took fire on the 3d ult.; and was 
burned ’to the ground. The origin of the fire is 
not known. 


Discovery or MINEs oN THE IsTHMUSB. 
—The Panama Echo says it isa fact that a gold 


Veraguas, on the Isthmus. Some Americans 
had resolved to go and dig there, instead of pro- 
ceeding to California. It says:—Judge Shat- 


and standing, and Dr. Cullen, a gentleman ac- 
quainted with the mining operations in Califor- 
nia, have been prospecting, and give it as their 
opinion that the “dust” exists in particles suffi- 
ciently large, and of a quality to justify ex- 
tended operations. We have seen some of the 
dust procured by these gentlemen, and have no 


Jewelers and dealers in the precious metals pro- 
nounce it fully equal to the productions of Cali- 
fornia. 

Marywanp Unitep States Senator.—The 
Legislature of Maryland have elected ex-Gov- 
ernor Pratt United States Senator, for the unex- 
pired term of the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, and 
for six years, commencing with the first session 
of the thirty-second Congress. 


Tue Nicaracua Question.—The New York 
Tribune mentions the a of private advices 
from Washington, which leave no room for 
doubt that all causes of difference between the 
United States and Great Britain, eeapenting the 
proposed ship canal through Nicaragua will be 
promptly, amicably, and satisfactorily adjusted, 
on terms honourable to both parties, and emi- 
nently conducive to the speedy prosecution and 
uninterrupted usefulness of the great undertak- 
ing in question. We cannot now speak of de- 
tails, adds the Tribune, but we have every 
reason to expect that the two oceans will, with- 
in three years, be united by a ship canal through 
Nicaragua, under a guaranty of its perpetual 
freedom and neutrality by several of the chief 
powers of Christendom. 


Novet Rocuery.—The Bank of Mobile has. 
discovered a gross fraud that sofne villain or 
villains are attempting upon the bank. It con- 
sists in cutting the notes in pieces and putting 
the’ parts together again in such a way as to 
make one additional note out of every five or 
six notes cut. A reward of $1000 is offered 
for the detection of the authors of this villany. 


Tae New Territrories.— The bill which 
Mr. Foote has introduced into the Senate, 
for. the organization of the new territories, is 
published in the Union, and contains 58 sec-. 
tions, 18 devoted to California, and the rest to 
New Mexico, Deseret, and Jacinto. The Terri- 
tory proposed for Jacinto includes the disputed 
territory between the state of Texas and the 
Republic of Mexico, or that barren mg | lying 
west of the Nueces, and east of the Rio de 
Norte. _ This disputed country contains 100,000 
square miles, or about one-fourth of the whole 
territory of the State. The entire region lies 
south: of the points 36 deg. 30 min., and con- 
nects the territory of New Mexico with that of 
Texas, as Deseret connects New Mexico with 
California. ‘The l position of each 
division may be described as follows: 
North of 36d. 30m. South of 36d. 30m. Total... 
125,000 sq.m. 50,000sq.m. “175,000 


California, 


Deseret, 175,000 « 60,000 « 125,000 
N. Mexico, 30,000. « 40,000 « _ ‘70,000 

100,000 « 100,600 
330,000 « 240,000 « 570,000 
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Free Surrrace.—At the recent election in 
Wisconsin, the yma of free was 
voted upon, and ided-in the affirmative; the 


vos showing 4090 for, 3603 against it. This 
ishes right of every male citizen, of | 


whatever colour, over the age of twenty-one 
years, to yote at all elections in the State. 
Exemptton.—During. the last 
few months bills have passed as follows:— 
Maine exempts a homestead to the value of 
#500, and, in the absence of a ead, per- 
sonal property to that amount. Vermont ex- 


-empts a homestead to the value of $500, Iowa 


Minnesota, 40 acres of land, or a lot; Cali- 
fornia, 320 acres of land, or a lot worth $2000; 
Deseret, it is said, secures a home to every fa- 
mily. Georgia, Texas, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Penfisylvania and Connecticut had previously 
enacted similar laws,—Chronotype. 


CutTivation. oF Cotton. 1n Inp1a.—The 
most recent accounts from British India repre- 
sent that the attempt during the last two or 
three years, to cultivate cotton in the district of 
Dharwar, ffom. which great expectations of suc-. 
cess were éntertained, has proved an entire fail- 
ure. In 347-48, about 20,000 acres were cul- 
tivated. ring the past year the quantity of 
land employed in culture has decreased to 4000 
acres. 


Tue Ice Trave—According to the Newbury- 
rt Herald, the ice trade between the United 
tates and per ses which at one time opened 
under aeceet e auspices, has been entirely su- 
ed by the ice from Sweden and Norway. 
This ice is delivered in London at the same price 
which ice is.sold for in Boston. Norway ice, in 
immense blocks of great thickness, is sold in the 
Thames at 15s: ste. a ton; while American ice 
costs, delivered there, 40s. a ton, 25s. freight and 
14s, cost of the ice. | 
Arkansas Leap Ore.—The steamboat Pen- 
nywit, which arrived at New Orleans on the 2d 
inst. from Fort Smith, Arkansas, brought down 
a piece of ore composed of lead and silver, 
weighing some fifteen hundred pounds. It is 
stated that this ore produces one hundred and 
twenty ounces of silver to the ton. The vein 
from which it is taken is very rich, and promises 
to be a source of great profit to the miners. 


Sait Sprinc.—A salt spring, estimated to 
be six hundred feet deep, and sending forth a 


column of water three inches in diameter, has 


been discovered in Mercer county, Virginia, 
about six miles from the Red Sulphur Springs. 
It is calculated it will yield three hundred 
bushels of salt per day. 


Smitasonran Instirution.—The National 


House of Representatives has chosen as its 
members of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the Hons. H. W. Hilliard, of 
Alabama, W. F. Colcock, of South Carolina, 
and G. N. Fitch, of Indiana. ere 


Eovucation or Iniots.—In the message of 
the Governor of New York, there is a récom- 
mendation to the Legislature to provide an 
asylum and school for idiots, on such a scale 
and terms of endowment as their wisdom shall 
deem 

Te GiraRD CotLece.—A bill has passed the 
City Councils of Philadelphia, for the organiza- 
tion of the Principal Department of the Girard 
College for Orphans. The bill creates a num- 
ber of additional officers, among which are a 
French and Spanish Instructor, an Igstructor 
in Natural History and Physiology, an Instruc- 
tor in Drawing, an Instructor in English and 
Mathematics, a Dentist, and an Assistant Ma- 
tron; it also authorises the admission of an ad- 
ditional number of orphans, not exceeding one 
hundred, into the College. The sum required 
and appropriated for the support of the College 
for the year 1850 is $67,250. : 


Marshall is one 
the proprietors of a campaign newspaper to 
started at Frankfort, for the purpose 7 a 
the adoption, by the people, of the new Const 
tution. It will continue in existence only 
until the vote is taken in May next. The op- 

sition to the new instrument made by the 

onvention, appears to be growing serious in 
the State. : 


HUNGARIANS AT THE CapiToL.—Governor 
Ujhazy, his sons, and other illustrious Hunga- 
rians, were introduced into the hall of Congress 
on the 15th inst. They were cordially and en- 
thusiastically received in both the Senate and 
| The members were 
eager to take these unfortunate but noble 
patriots by the hand. . 


Inpian Councit.—A letter from Fort Smith, 
(Arkansas,) published in the New York Sun, 
states that a general Indian Council is to be held 
next Spring, which will be attended by repre- 
sentatives from most of the tribes west of the 
Mississippi. Its results will, in all probability, 
be important. | 

New JersEy— Governor's Message.—Gover- 
nor Haines, of New Jersey, sent in his message 
to the Legislature on Wednesday, 9th inst. It 
makes a very good exhibit of: the affairs of that 
State. The public finances are in a most heal- 
thy state; so much so, that, after paying all ordi- 
nary expenses, there will be a balance in the 
Treasury from the ordinary revenues, without a 
resort to taxation. The receipts into the Trea- 
sury have been during the year, including a 
balance of $10,823.13 on hand on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1849, #136,513.95, and the expenditures 
$26,552.75, leaving a balance of $9961.20. The 
amount of available means in the treasury on the 
1st ingtant, including bonds, transit duties, divi- 
dends, , $72,844.90, while the demands 
amount to $85,163.62, leaving a deficit of $12,- 


413.72..." achool.'fund of the State now 
amouuts fo $320,580.67, showing an increase 
of $10,132.34 during the year. The establish- 


ment of the Free School system has been emi- 
nently successful. The Governor recommends 
an act authorizing the inhabitants of any one, or 
of several school districts united, to establish 
free schools therein. The Lunatic Asylum, the 
State and County Prisons, the Historical So- 
ciety, &c., all receive due attention. The 
Lunatic Asylum is doing well; it has treated 
182 patients during the yeat, of whom 57 were 
paupers, 70 indigent, and 55 paid; 44 were 
cured; the State has 1 lunatic to every 800 in- 
habitants, by which it appears that only a small 
part are sent fo the Asylum. No remarks or 
suggestions relative to the Delaware and Rari- 
tan Canal and Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Company are made—the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Legislature to investigate the charges 

instthem having made no report as yet. The 
Governhe closes his message with an avowal of 


his readiness to co-operate with the Legislature | 


in any measure that may tend to promote the 
peace and prosperity of the State, or to maintain 
the glorious Union of which she constitutes a 
part. | 
Repucinc THE Expenses oF COLLECTING 
THE Customs.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued a circular, containing instructions to 
the collectors and other officers of the customs, 
and for tye sporbane of reducing the expenses of 
colleeting ‘the revenue. The crews of the re- 
venue cutters are to be discharged, and the ves- 
sels laid up: The expense of weighing, gaug- 
ing or measuring merchandize as per tariff act 
of 30th July, 1846, is to be borne by the owners, 
agents, or consignee. The expense attending 
the apptaisement of merchandize, such as labour, 
‘cartage, storage, &c., must be paid by the im- 
porters, and.will be charged on the goods, and 
collected before delivery. 


Germans.—The German population of the 
United States ia estimated at four millions; and 
this number is constantly increasing by an im- 
mense immigration. = 

Souruern of the 
Southern State Legislatures are taking mea- 
sures to repeal their laws prohibiting the intro- 
duction of slaves from other States, and to ex- 
clude free negroes from them. — 

Mr. Benton ano Soutn Carouina.—The 
National Intelligencer publishes a co n- 
dence between Governor Seabrook, of Sonth 


| Carolina, and Mr. Benton, of Missouri, in which 


Mr. Benton acknowledges .the receipt of the 
Carolina resolutions approving the soutliern con- 
vention, and promises to lay them before the 
ople of Missouri. The convention is to be 

at Nashville on the first Monday in June, 
1850, and Senator Benton. very dignifiedly 
this early time for trying the slavery 
Missouri, whére he considers the senti- 

me people to be aguinst it. ‘ 


ments: 
Néw Orleans papers of the 4th inst. state that the 


| crevasse in the: Mississippi‘at Bonnet Care, has 


increased ta an alarming width. It was on the: 


revious day, twenty-eight arpents wide, and it 
is said that it will be impossible to mop i until 
e busi- 


7 ee a great fall in the river takes place. 
{Pas Sreamenir Oxnso.—The. United States 
‘Ohio; left: New York on Satur- 


ness of grinding cane in that vicinity was almost 

entirely relinquished, and it will be impossible 
to plant for the ensuing season. = ts 

Divorces.—The Legislature of Indiana, in 

shall not contract marria 

her ‘life, with any other 

} one from whom he or she is divorced. . 

Onecon.—The-President has issued ‘a pro- 

(on 


Portland, in the coflection district 


ef regen, in the territey of Oregon, to be Son 


‘Salt Lake Settlement have, it appears, sq up 


| ted States, the Morning Advertiser has the following: 


| The treasury is nearly bankrupt, the financial deficit 
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the New York Legisla 
new library. The letter was 
ceived, and, it is said, will be 
contributions of journals, etc. 


by the daily papers, that the dangerous and re- 

ensible tice of racing is now frequently 
charge of the steamboats. Some days ago two 
steamboats raced for two-miles with their bows 
touching, and each trying to cross the other. 
They were so close, that several boys jumped 
from one boat to the other and back again. A 
slip of the helm of either vessel would have 
caused an awful disaster, and so much did the 
danger impress several gentlemen who were qn 
board, that a protest has been entered. by them 
in the U. S. Marshal’s office. 


Statue or Gen.'Jacxson.—An equestrian 
statue, in bronze, is now nearly completed, and 
will be set up, on a granite pedestal, on Lafay- 
ette Square, — the President’s House, in 
Washington. Its proportions are colossal, and 
the figure is said to be thrown into a very strik- 
ing attitude. The horse is self-poised, and in 
this respect is different from’any other. It is 
also the first of the kind ever cast in this coun- 
uy, and reflects great credit’ upon the artist, 

r. 


Clark Wills. The is borne by 
emocratic Association askington, 
which the order was given. . | 
Fiorma.—The last advices from Florida | 
state that the Indians had not yet come in to 
hold the “talk” with General Twiggs, which 
was appointed to come off on the 15th of Decem- 
ber last. Gen. Twiggs immediately closed the 
trading house, and sent word to the chiefs that 
it would remain closed until they visited him. 
The chiefs returned word that they would meet 
him in the next 25 days. The sub-chief of the 
Tallahassees and Sam Jones, principal man and 
sub-chief, both say they will go west, and will 
induce as many as they can to go with them. 


Mormon Cotn.—The Mormons of the Great 


a mint of their own, and are issuing coin after 
their own peculiar ideas. The editor of the 
San Francisco paper has become possessed of a 
specimen, and describes it in the following. 
manner: ‘“ Ofall the fanciful forms into whic 

our golden wealth is wrought, this sainted 
shape excels in singularity. Its weight is 
about 15 dwts. Troy; its current worth, among 
the Mormons, twenty dollars. Its circumfer- 
ence that of a Spanish half doubloon. One side 
bears the inscription Holiness to the Lord, 
with the aaa Eye surmounted by the 
prophet’s cap; on the reverse appear the ini- 
tials, c 8. Lc. P, c., the graspof fellowship, 
with the date (1849) and value of the piece. 
It is clumsy, and in execution without merit.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
FROM.EUROPE. 


The British mail steamer Canada arrived at New 
York, brings London papers to the 29th of Decem- 
ber. ‘ 


Cotton had advanced 4d. per Ib. 

Wheat had advanced two-pence per 70 lbs. Fine 
brands American flour brought 25s. ordinary 23s. 6d. 
Indian corn— White 29s. a 30s. yellow 28s. a 29s. 

The Hon. Mr. Webb and suite had arrived at Liv- 
erpool, en route to Vienna, to commence his diplo- : 
matic duties at the Austrian Court. 

The Sandwich Island Princes, Alexander, Lihibi- 
ho, and Lot Kamehameha, with the Hon. G. P. 
Judd, had arrived in England. 

All the endeavours of the French emiséaries to in- 
duce the Pope to return to Rome have proved inef- 
fectual. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The London Chronicle, 
of the 17th ult. contradicts, on the most undoubted 
authority, a statement that there had been troubles 
in the British Cabinet, and a difference of opinion 
on the subject of the corn laws, as well as on some 
hypothetical personal quarrel hetween the members 
of the Cabinet. Parliament will assemble for the 
despatch of business onthe 3d of February, when 
it is rumoured that various political and commercial 
measures will be brought before the Legislature. On 
the subject of the annexation of Canada to the Uni- 


« The Cabinet haz under its consideration the ques- 
tion of a severance between the mother country and 
her Canadian possessions. The conclusion arrived 
at is, that England would be no actual loser were 
the Canadas to carry the threats.of separation into 
effect.” 

Inetanp.—Recently from four to five hundred 
paupers attended at the Kilrush Union, in order to 
seek either admittance to the work-house or out-door 
relief. After spending the day (a most, inclement 
one) in a miserable state of suffering, they were 
obliged, when evening came, to return unrelieved to 
their homes, some of these being from eight to ten 
miles distant from Kilrush. Within two miles of 
this town there is a ferry, about 200 yards wide, 
over which a number of these starving creatures 
were obliged to cross. ‘Too many crowded into the 
boat, and she sunk on the passage, when about forty 
men, women, and children, perished, five only being 
saved! Thirty-one bodies have been recovered, and 
many are still missing. Language fails to describe 
the sad state of this doomed Union. The guardians 
have neither funds nor credit, and are in debt £18,- 
000. ‘There are 13,000 paupers actually starving. 


_ FRANCE. — The news fron France possesses 
little interest. A Havre paper reports that the 
Poussin difficulty has been adjusted by the conces- 
sions of the American Cabinet to the demands of 
the French Minister. Socialists are making 
immense exertions to forward the cause of their can- 
didates for the forthcoming elections; but it is aver- 
red that they still have great difficulty in persuading 
the electors to avail themselves of the right of uni- 
versal suffrage. A letter from Dunkirk states that 
so indifferent are the inhabitants to the right of 
voting, that recently for the nomination of two Judges 
of the Tribunal of Commerce, there were only 32 
voters out of 2173, and for the election of the two 
substitutes only 68 voters. 


PAPAL STATES.—There has been some dis- 
turbance in the Roman Provinces, in consequence 
of the re-imposition of the flour tax. Three com- 
panies of the second French regiment have left 
Rome for Umbria, to replace the Spanish troops who 
have taken their departure. 

- The Osservatore Romano announces that the Pa- 

pal Government has concluded a loan with a French 
banking house, but it does not state the amount. 
The Pope, it is‘said, will not return to Rome until 
after the projected loan has been completed. The 
Jesyits are shortly to be reinstated at Orvieto. Let- 
ters from Turin of the 16th ult. announce that the 
Sardinian Government have refused to grant letters 
of naturalization to Terenzio Mamiani, formerly 
Prime Minister of Pope Pius IX. who had been 
elected a deputy for Genoa. 


‘AUSTRIA.—<Accounts from Vienna and Berlin, 
of the 22d ult. state that a rebellion on a most for- 
midable scale had broken out in Servia. The diffi- 
culty had grown out of a decree of the government 
organizing the military boundaries. The hardiest 
régiments in the Austrian service have raised the 
standard of rebellion, and it is ramoured that 120,000 
men have taken up arms, with 110 cannon, and if 
thé Croats, as is anticipated, unite with the insur- 
gents, their force will be swelled to 200,000 efficient 
troops. This revolt will add new perplexities to the 
complicated relations of Turkey and Austria, and it 
is impossible to predict the end. Russia has the 
credit of fomenting these troubles for her own ad- 
vantage, hoping thereby to make both Austria and 
Turkey dependent on her for aid. A mutiny has 
broken out in one of the regiments at Comorn, and 
several valuable officers lost their livesin the tumult. 


being reported at 40,000 francs per diem. The 
ministry are negotiating a foreign loan of 30,000,000 


florins. 


RUSSIA.—An extensive conspiracy has been 
discovered in Russia, whose aim was to depose the 
dynasty of Romanoff. The conspirators belonged 
chiefly to. the high nobility of the empire, and the 
blow was to have been struck on New Year’s day, 
Not a single Pole is compromised in this offence. 
The conspiracy is exclusively aristocratic and Rus- 
sian. The Gazette of Breslau says it is the inten- 
concentrate all her forces on the 


| 


mot alleviated 


the East’Indies, is announced. Sir Napier had | 


ived at Delhi, on'a tour ofinspection. A 


ral, refusing to surrender them: ontil three Chinese 
soldiers, the principal witnesses of the murder, shall 


Churches and Convents, of Macao, to meet the ne- 


| cessities of the Government at the present juncture. 


MARRIED. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. W. Henry Green, 
Mr. James to Miss Sorura M. Heapinesn, 
all of Philadelphia. 

At Greenbush, Rockland county, New York, on 
the 3ist ult. by the Rev. Jared Dewing, Mr. Hzexrr 
Boerrt, of that place, to Miss Fosrsn, of 
New York. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Jamzs 
R. Luptow to Henarstra Frances, daughter of 
the late Janzz Lovett, Esq. of New York city. 

At Philadelphia, on the 9th inst. by the Rev: H. 
A. Boardman, T. of New 
York, to Canourns H. daughter of D. Winzanz- 
wrt, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

At San Francisco, California,'‘on the 16th No- 
vember, by the Rev. A, Williams, Cuantes Roca 
to Bertna Kux. On the 29th November, by the 
same, Lowrr to Carmen pet Casti1o; 
and Mitton Bowen to Manianna Gomez. On 
the 3d December, by the same, Pizurx tz Mor- 
TELLEO to Marearet SinnicKson. 

At Benicia, California, on 3d December, by the 
Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, Mr. Anprersonw to Miss 
Saran Newcomes, all of that place. On the 28th 
October, at Sonoma, by the same, the Hon. Casares 
P, Wirk1ins to Miss C. Persrson, both of 
Sonoma. 

In Allamance county, North Carolina, on the 
9th inst. by the Rev. G. W. Ferrill, Mr. Hues 
McCapnesy, of Grafiville, North Carolina, to Miss 
Exvizaseta C. Curry, daughter of the Rev. E. B. 

Curry. 

On Wednesday morning, }6th inst. by the Rev, 
Robert D. Morris, James Lewis Torsenrt, of New- 
town, to Marra C. youngest daughter of Mr. Isaac 
VanarTspaLen, of Northampton, and all of Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. _ 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Pioneer Mills, North Carolina, on the 20th ult. of 

ninsvy, BETTIE WALKER, daughte? of R. H. und MARY 

MORRISON, of Rocky River, Cabarras county, North Caro- 
ina. 

' Died, at Hempatead, New York, on the 4th inst. RESOL- 
VERT STEVENS, aged nearly ninety-eight years. Mr. 
Stevens lived at Hempstead during the war of the Revolu 
tion, and perfuegmed goed-serviee for his country. The 
county of Rockland being so close to the Hudson river and 
the city of New York, was exposed to the British troops, 
and it was necessary for the inhabitants tobe on their guard. 
The presence of some Tories also made their situation worse. 
Mr. Stevens was employed as a guard, and was a firm and 
steady friend of hiscountry. He was among the very last of 
those who did service at that time. But more, and better 
than this, can be said ofhim. ‘ He was an Jaraelite indeed, 
in whom there was no guile.” He was a member of the 
Presbyterian church of Hempstead, and through the whole 
of his long life he was a very consistent Christian. Few, 
indeed, were the spute on his Christian character. His path, 
like the shining light, shone more and more unto the perfect 
day. ‘*He still brought forth fruit in old age.” In early 
life he becume a subject of divine grace; but he grew ina 
grace. Hiscleares. views of his interest in the way of salva- 
tion by grace were obtained after he was ninety years old. 
Then it was he had the most rapturous feelings, arising from 
his views of the glories of ealvation, he ever experienced; 
and he obtained a greater assurance of hope than ever before. 
He ‘was very careful of his tongue; that little member he 
always kept in good subjection. And he was a very humble 
man ; he had low views of himself, and did not wish any one 
to think highly of him Hence some of his expressiong of 


- All felt, who heard him speak, that there must 
thes it; but it was salvation by grace, or salva- 
tion for a sinner, im which he rejoiced so much, And in this 
he did rejoice with joy ——— and fullof glory. He 
followed on te know the Lord, and he did know him indeed 
as his God and Saviour in his old age. In his last days he 
suffered much; he said he had it hard, but nut so hard as he 
rved. His mental powers greatly failed; but to the last, 
in bis religious views, ae and hopes, he manifested 
mech of the soundness of his better days. Sume of his last 
days were spent in almost unceasing om oop He departed, 
leaving the best kind of evidence that he has gone to heaven. 
“* The houry head is a crown of glory, if it be found io the 
way-of righteousoess.”’ J. N. B. 
Died; in’ Newark; New Jersey,on Saturday morning, 12th 
inst. LAMES ¥INLEY, son of JOHN R. and MARY L. 
DAVISON, .aged twenty four years. In early manhood he 
has been removed. In October last he went to Florida for 
the benefit of hie-health, but finding that his symptoms were 
by the change of climate, he retarned home, 
attended by his affectionate brother, the companion of his 
sufferings Finding that he was raridly failing, he returned 
to the North, aud reaching home on Wedneeday evening, 9th 
inst. he expired on Saturday morning, trusting in Jesus, and 
expressing his hope with his latest breath.— Commun 
Fell asleep in Jesus, on the evening of the 18th ult. at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Miss ARABELLA BLAIKIE, second daugh- 


ter of Mr. George D. Blaikie. and a member of the North ¥ 


Presbyterian Charch. The announcement of the death of 
this young lady will aries sadness to many hearts, and tears 
to many eyes in Philadelphia, where the deceased formerly 
resided, and where her memory is still cherished by a lar, 
circle of devoted friends. They will weep, however, not for 
her who is gone, but for themselves. The loss is theirs, not 
hers. She was one of those fur whem to live is Christ, and 
for whom to die is, therefore, gain. And not often does death 
call away one of whom this truth can be affirmed with greater 
assurance. Her life and character were such, that none 
ne with the foatures of the religion of Jesus, could 
fail to recognize her likeness to Him who said, “ Follow ms.” 
Her piety was of no ordinary kind. The recognition of the 
Diviue Sovereiguty—the fundamental truth of all genuine 
religio#—was its most — and controlling character- 
istic. Upon this was built the structure of her faith and 
hope, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 
And upon this was founded a life of such patient, unrepining 
submission to the will of the all wise God, and of euch ear- 
nest, untiring devotion to his service, as made her a rare 
model for the admiration and imitation of all who wonld he 
followers of them who, through faith and patierice, inherit 
the promises. Naturally of a strong and determined will, 
with a mind clear andsvigorous in its action, a-heart alive 
with all generous and noble impulses, and with unusual 
charms of person and address, she gave herself, with all this 
ative loveliness and energy, subdued and sanctified by di- 
vine grace, tothe causs of Him who gave the of his tove 
for her soul's salvation. The vow once taken, was never re- 
called. Through years of weakness, disease, and pain, with- 
out regard to personal inconvenience or suffering, she pressed 
on with love and zeal in the work of her high vocation. 
The witnesses to her fidelity are found in every sphere in 
which she moved. In the family and the social circle, in the 
church and among the poor, the ignorant and the erring, she 
was a ministering spirit, to counsel and to console, and to 
guide into the paths of peace and hope, and rejoicing. Her- 
success was co-ordioate with her efforts; and many rise up 
to day to call her blessed, and will rise up at the last day, to 
attest her title to the reward of the faithful. And yet, with 
all this zeal and devotion, she an unusually deli- 
cate and shrinking disposition. She was as humble as she 
was faithful—eo humble, and so distrustful of herself, that 
oftentimes she doubted whether she was indeed one 
Lord's chosen fold: and the writer of this has seen her wee 
bitterly, when the thought would sometimes intrade itself, 
that her hope, perhaps, would prove, in the end, vain and de- 
lusive. In these doubts and fears, those who knew her, and 
knew her most intimately, never shared. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” was the Saviour's rule, and the applica- 
tion of this teat, in her case, found her au example of Chris- 
tian consistency, such as is not often met with among t 
who bear the Christian name. The last days of her life were 
but the climax to preceding years of great suffering and 
trial, as they were also to her previous exhibitions of unre- 
pining patience and submission. But amid so much 

and anguish of body, and in spite of occasional misgivings of 
mind, the: testimony of her faith was full of bright promise 
and consolation. And when from amid the very depths of 
her distress, in the morning twilight of the Sabbath before 
her departure, her voice was heard singing, in clear and 
sweet tones, the hymn beginning, 


** Children of the heavenly King, 
As ye journey sweetly sing,” 
it seemed to those who Jistened but the prelude to the oe 
of Moses and the Lamb, which she was so soon to hear, an 
in which to bear a part, when she should enter into rest. It 
was a relief, at last, to those who loved her, and had wit- 
nessed her extreme sufferings, to see her fall calmly asleep in 
Jesus, passing from the bed of pain and languishing to the 
quiet rest of the dead who die in dare. If auch to them, 
what mast her departure have becd to the suffering saint her- 
self! How blessed a release to her from sickness, doubt, and 
sorrow! And how joyful her entrance to that land where 
the inhabitant .saith not, “I om sick; whence all fear is 
for ever banished, and where pain, and doubt, and death are 
fur ever unknown! Rest, thou bicssed spirit, till the glad 
morning break, and the last night shadows flee away ; and 
“God grant, when for us too thie life is o'er. 
Iu the life to come that we part no more.” R. H. R. 


ed. on the morning of the 11th inst. ELIZABETH 


Di 
STU ART. aged cigh'y years. daughter of the late Alexander 
Stuart, of Bohemia Mauor; Maryland. 


RESENTS FOR THE YOUNG.—Just_ pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 

I. Scenes in the New Hebrides, and Shesh Ach. 
urjya, the young Brahmin who wanted to see God, 
72 pages, 18mo, with 2 engravings, 16 cents. 

II. Mr. Moffat and the Bechuanas, and the Little 
Hindoo Baby, 36 pages, 1 engraving, 12 cents, 

Ill, The Terror by Night, “1 want a Hymn- 
Book,” The Missionary Rabbits, and the Little Girl 
and the Rain, 2 engravings, 12 cents. 

IV.. Jejana, Congo’s Kraal, and the Little Mis- 
sionary, 1 engraving, 12 cents. : 

V. The Bechuana Girl, Lessons from Heathen 
Lands, and Christ our Intercession, 1 engraving, 12 
cents. 

Vi. The Moravian Old Jessie, and 
Sin found-out, 1 engraving, 12 cents. i 

VII; Heathen Sacrifices, The Hindoo Girl, and 
Little George, 1 engraving, 12 cents. ae 

VILE. Little Jewess, The Ransomed Child, 
and Time to‘Seek the Lord, 1 engraving, 12 cents. 
Missionary Trials, 2 


d to hear him speak hesiatingly of his Chris--7 


scarce; Flavel’s 


Claude’s Essays, 2 


street, Philadelphia, 
Thursday, 24th inst. at three o’clack, P. M. 
WILLIAMSBURGH CHURCH.—The ordins- 


tion and installation of Mr. John D. Wells, as pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Williamsburg, 


Island, will take to-morrow th) even- 
i i Fhe Rev Drs. ond illips, 


SERMON ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS,— 
‘A sermon will be preached on behalf of Israel by the 
Rev. Mr. Newton, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
20th inst. in St. Paul’s Epi Church, in Third, 
near Walnut street, Philadelphia. Al! interested in 
the cause of God’s ancient covenant people, are re- 
spectfully urged to attend. Services to commence 
at half-past seven o’clock. 

SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 

Rev. Dr. Leyburn is expected to preach to-morrow 
Sabbath) evening, 20th inst. at seven o'clock, in 

e Sons’ of Temperance Hall, on Second street, 
below Queen, Southwark, Philadelphia. 

SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—There | 
will be service in the Sizth Presbyterian Chureh, on 

uce, above Fifth street, Philadelphia, to-morrow 

bbath) evening, 20th inst. “at halFpast seven 


HOWARD SUNDAY-SCHOOL.—The Rev. 
B.: W. Chidlaw will address the Howard Sunday- 
school, Shippen street below Fourth, Philadelphia, 
to-morrow, 20th inst., at three o'clock, 
P.M. .The friends of this enterprise are invited to 
attend. Mr. Chidlaw will preach in the same place - 
in the evening. Services ty commence at half-paat 
seven o'clock. 


Be 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. —The undersigned 
most gratefully acknowledges the receipt of a highly 
valuable and very beautiful service of silver plate, 
presented on New Year’s day, by the members of 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, «in 
token of their respect and affection for him as 
their pastor and friend.” For sacha costly- and 
magnificent gift—the spontaneous expression of 
feelings so generous and sacred—how is it possible 
adequately to convey in words the respect and love 
and thankfulness which ‘are felt! I can only say, 
with gratitude and joy, I thank you—sincerely, fer- 
vently, profoundly. Called by you in my youth to 
become your pastor, I have ministered to you in | 
holy things for now nearly twenty years; and dur- 
ing all that period you have, with entire unanimity 
and cordial affection, sustained me in my labours 
and trials. For your unwavering confidence, pn- - 
ceasing affection, constant fidelity, and generous 
friendship, so uniformly, delicately, and often muni- 
ficently expressed, I feel under obligations which 
no- labours and sacrifices on my part can ever dis- 
charge. That I sincerely and ardently reciprocate 
your affection—that I earnestly desire and endea- 
vour to repay you, as far as I can, for your kindness 
and love, you have, I trust, undoubted proofs in my 
public ministrations and private conduct among you. 
May the Lord continue to prosper you as a church, 
and greatly to enrich you, individually, with all 
temporal and spiritual blessings, is the fervent and 
daily prayer of your pastor and friend, 
G. W. Musonavs. 


The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of fifty 
dollars from a member of the North Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, of which twenty dollars are for 
the Board of Foreign Missions, fifteen for the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and fifteen for the object named in 
the note covering the money. , 

Tuomas L. Jarzwar 


Permit me, Messrs. Editors, through the medium 
of your paper, to acknowledge the donation of $30 
from Mr. A. Blair, to’‘constitute me a Life Member 
of the Presbyterian Bourd of Foreign Missions. I | 
feel that by connecting me with those most dear to 
him in an association in which I am deeply inter- 
ested, he has highly complimented and. me, 
May all those rich promises made to those who Iib- 
erally contribute to spread the gospel descend upon 
him, and at last may he in heaven welcome many 
from heathen lands, who have been instrumentally 
redeemed to God through his prayers and contribu- 
tions; ..M. E. Joanston. 
Carlisle, Pa. January, 1850. 


The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the kind- 
ness of the people of his charge, who, by the contribu. 
tion of fifty dollars, have constituted him a Life Direc- 
tor of the American Tract Society. He also expresses 
his obligations to the same pegple, for making him, 
some time ago, a Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Sabbath Association. May it be their sweet expe- 
rience that “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Boses. 

Mount Joy, Pa. Jan. 8, 1850. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Western Boatmen’s Union, St. Louis, Missouri, held 
in that city on the 13th ult. the following was 
unanimously adopted : - | 

The Board of Managers of the Western Boat- | 
men’s Union of St. Louis having received the re- 
port of the collections made by the Rev. Charles 
J. Jones, in the Eastern cities, for the benefit of a . 
Boatmen’s Church, amounting in all to $1481.09, do 
hereby tender their sincere thanks to those persons 
who have thus manifested their interest in this 

+ Coanzes J. Jonus, ~ 
Cor. Sec. of Western Boatmen’s Union. 


hta suggested by 


by Rev, Dr. Spring, second 
Common Maxims of Infidelity, by H. A. Row- 
Hamilton’s Life of Lady Colquhoun, 12mo, 75 


cents. 
* The Lord our Shepherd, by Rev. James Steven. 
son, fifth edition, 60 cents.. | 
History of Spanish Literature, by George Tiek- 
nor, 3 vols, 8vo, $5.50. 
Memojrs of William Wirt, by John P, Kennedy, 
a new and revised edition, 2-vols. 12:no, $2. , 
' Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature, 12mo, $1.12, 
Irving’s Life of Mahomet and his Successors, 
vol. I. 12mo, $1.12: 
Boy, by 


Frank Forest, or the Life of an Orphan 
David M. Stone, 18mo, illustrated. 

Lynch’a Expedition to the Dead See, sixth edi- 

Works of Leonard Woods, D.D., vol. I. art 
and the Prison World of Europe, 

Taylor's A Baptism, 12mo. For sale b' 

TILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


No. 142 Chestnut street, First Bookstore above Sixth 
jan 19—3t street, Philadelphia. 


CHEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTORE 
—Corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Philadele 
phia.—Among the very veluable collection will 
foand Bloomfield*s Critical Digest, 8 vols. 8vo, | 
morocco; Calvin’s Works, complete in 9 vols, follo, 
very scarce ; Charpock’s Works, 2 vols. folio, very 
Works, folio; Tilloteon’s Complete 
Works, 10 vols. 8vo, half morocco; Owen's Exposi- 
tion of the Hebrews, 4 vols.; "s Works; 
vols.; Trommii Concordantia 
Greca et Latina, 2 vols, folio; Croly on Divine Pro- 
Clergymen and others visiting the city are re- 
spectfully invited to call and examine stock. - 
Country merchants will find it to their advantage © 
to send their orders to 
ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
of and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
jan 19—2t 


SITUATION WANTED.—A Gentleman 
fully qualified to teach Painting in Oil and 
Water Colours, Drawing and Sketching from 
ture, together with the French Language, (whieh ie 
his native tongue,) wishes to engage ad a Teacher 
in the above branches, in an Academy,or in private, 
families. The most satisfactory te can t 
given. Address E. H., Publication Rooms, No. 965 
Chestnat street, Philadelphia. jan 19-—3t 


pe NATIONAL of: 
r 


“MERCY SEAT.— 
the Lord’s Prayer, 
edition. 


of 


. Spring.—This Periodical, so and favour- 
ably known as the repository of the choicest efforts . 
of the American Evangelical Clergy; of all denomi- 


IX. Africaner, of engra- 
History of'Mary and Lucy Gutzlaff, and Blind 
XA. Pilgrim Boy of Monghyr, Child Bitten by a Spring, of th 
Mad Dog. The Qrphan Girl, and Who is it? 1 en- | from the “ev. 
graving, 12 cents. other from the Revs Stores, 
These books will be found ‘highly attractive to | New York, with 
19—St comer Philadelphss. and striking likeness trifling expense. 
“T ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 297—Paicx,| The present-isthe most. to sub. 
L 123 Cenrs.—Contents—1. German Unity, ‘| scribe Yearly, subscription $1, in adyance—sin- 
aminer. 2. Turkey, Daily Advertiser.’ 3.. The’ gle number 12§ cents—bound volames $1.25—the 
Last Days of Mirabeau, Dublin University.Maga- | whole twenty-three volumes 818. ee ES 
| zine.. 4. Correspondence: of General-Wolfe, Tait’s | Newend Liberal Offer to iny clere: 
Magazine. 5. Memoirs of the Life of Williem | gyman, who will send the names of three new sube 
* | Wirt, New York, Tribune. 6 Lawyers, Clients, | scribers,and $3, shall receive the fourth copy grate, 
Witnesses, ‘and the Public, Examiner. Peetry— | “A specimen will’ be sent person, 
ne | The Resurrection of the Body; The Sabbath Bell; | on app Orders may be: 
they | Eternity. New Books, by mail, at the Publisher's risk, Alt 
Published weakly at six dollars a year, by tions should, ia be 
jan 19—1t © 3 Hart’s Building, Philedelphie. |: jan 19~3t 195 Nassau street, New Yurk. 
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emptio TEMS OF INTELLIGE CE. iter the prompt transmission or. the mails be- | authorized by law to such . .. The British | military, nearer the city... | NOT IC 
‘Providence and | - his arrival, will establisis an. American Commer, Madras the the | .. PRESBYTERY, OF NEW. YORK.—The | 
or the IT , / ‘ ce | ne ast B OVE emigrat ae pan ; cutta to the 8th, adras 14th, and Bombay. ti of N Yotk will in 
g. mor said, about grace that ms ite subjecte and re- |  Massacuuserrs Leoistative TEMPER- this year, has crossed the Sierra | cial House at the former place. Mr. Baily, the 17th of October, had been received at Liverpool. | meet in the Presby- 
ke view’ of Shiloh, Gipients. But will not ‘the “perfect | Sociery.—One hundred and twenty- who came by the | new mail agent, was arrested on board for debt, The papers report. uninterrupted quiet in the whole | in abo: Leng 
| three ‘repre h ed the book | Trucker river and river routes have | and the vessel went without him. of Indie. The Governor General was expected to | (Sabbath) evening, 
fat pitched altet knowledge we. shall then possess, not ree ‘representatives have sign e o'clock, for the purpose of ordaining and installing 
wiecge we! gh bli in front of the Speaker’s chai d | reached the settlements. About seventy teams A | leave soon for England, and it waa thought that the 
‘Bigs who sits: upon the throne publicly in to peaker’s chair, an we b P his home. Mr. John D. Wells as of that congregstion. 5 
gtael ¢ ian. nar Bhilok on Of ? | one executive counsellor and one senator Who came by way. fass, were letter from the of the lower house of commander-in-chief | accompany Sermon by the Rev. De Phittipe. 
and of the Lamb, but of many events | Caught by the snows on thé mountains, and at the Canadien parliament has been read in the | The-death of Rear Admiral Sir Francis Collier, - 
wes, probably, given to | on th have done likewise. ~On comparing time, | ta’ thie of New York Te tn the total} British naval forces. jr Joun M; Kuuns; Stated Clerk. 
Pit CL on from the f sh le | cw tor re oss ‘ 
thie atthe -conolusion® of the war, | | we number of signatures shows a’ large | of the libraries attached to the two houses of 
omntry was.subdued and the | “relative gain over last year.” | Parliament of the province by the-great riot and | guard OF 
Stee oe ee a oe fire on the 25th of last.A il, and seeks aid from | of honourcame out to attend him, but he dispensed ory , & epecial meet- | 
rests. the piece may formation of a | With the ceremony. ing at the Rooms of the Presbyterian Beard of Pub 
a ee from: the. fact, that. favourably re- From‘China we learn that the ships of war sta- 
responded to by tioned at anton river had beeh engaged in destroy- j 
ron Deing hsa- ing the host of pirates who infest that coast. 4 
this. to | two armed janks, four buildings, three hundred 4 
wind Racine on Lona Isuanp Sounp.—It is said, | pieces of cannon, and four hundred pirates had been 
Pe  Do- destroyed. The Chinese Government still retain the 
riod of od half cen- j 
period of about two apd @ and v. Mr. Jacobus, part in the eer- 
have been given up, A voluntary contribution of | vices. ' 4 
2 $50,000 has been made by the more wealthy citizens, ——————— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
confidence a id joy sounded very strange to thoae who had 
been accustome 4 
| 
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| 
| 
| | 
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a | San Francisco is rapidly extending its limi 7 4 
10 thal paradise OF | and increasing its popolation. Real estate con- 
| tinues to improve in value, on the borders of the a 
| city, while the price of lots in its cy high and the | . 
a stationary. Ren ts are enormously high, and the 4 
ordinary rate of interest for temporary loans, is he conducted by ihe 
| yet ten per cent. a month. Provisions of every Tue Nortu West Passace.—A letter dated at 
manyestatons and regards of the. remain at about the same: prices as | Mazatlan, 23d of November, states, that the Bri- 
ery. | pardast-advices; is @60 per barrel, and frigate Am Turkish frontier, inorder to be able, at any tim 
place et Lagrange, the family seat.” The'| from $30 to $40 Daring the | West passage in lat. 73 and about 303, and had 
nent | was brought to the small private ce-. the arrivals at San | goue one degree and a half farther North than 
| to we ‘ate C&- | month of November, the arrivals by sea a Austria will garrison Poland. 3 
Pienu whére. repose. the. dead. of | 960 of whom foreigners... The Alta Cali- | covered a new continent—bat on account of TURKEY #-Tas Rervezs Qursriox.—L« 
bed jover the long catalogs mothe ‘Nosilles, de | fornia, estimatoy the present populstion of the | iftzen miles from Constantinople of the 28th December, 
am tha increase since Jan that the following conclusions have beer come 
‘which ave been”: ower rer 76,000: Commerce. with: regards the quéstion of the refugees. As the 
Tag wader a stimula: tortib, | other: porte-ie grewing’ more, aed: more -active,; nal dissensions of Austria, notwithstanding they 3 
two tof the. ‘and the Pa’ ng k presents the spectacle oF been appeased, have not been settled, refi 
Oem | Mares, and acquaint: | desert of inactive shipping. ‘The’ departures | da; who have songht Ottoman hospitality are to 
We err’in- attempting. to | witnessed the ob- | of during the month~ of Novetiber | sengers for Charleston, Savanna cated, for a term not exceeding one year, in 
tha wioom. with all parts of the hedom--| board the Falcon, con, and: then. pr nished with 
| the of ‘Terror: | increese,.. total namde: _ Of | freight. - the passengers: were Major braced the M: 
vy | 16 Chifan,... Labour constantly | the <lfice Department. to expedite the m intrigues might be dangerous to Austria. Sy 


ewere available by the 
enemy in the walks 
to 


that they may be able to meet the objec- 
tions whith “aré’often flippently urged 


agninat.the 2yligion they profess. 


2 ‘ap; aD exposition.of the | 


wenty-third Psalm. By the Rev. John Steven- 


son, Fifth edition. New York, Robert Carter § | 
Philadelphia, 


__ Brophers; Philadelphia, William §. Martin, 1850. 
(precious. book on a most. precious 
theme: ebook that will be’a blessing to 
every family that reads it, a treasure of re- 
ligious truth, that will be more and more 
‘prized’ thé more it is known. This is the 
fifth edition of the work, and it will go 
thfough-as snany more, and be valued still. 
A Manésn Lrez or Mityor, D. D. 
Jate Rector.of St. George’s Church, New York. By 
* the Rev. John 8. Stone, D. D. Rector of Christ 
Church, Brooklyn....Abridged by the Author. 
This is.an abridgment of a larger work 
_ which neyer fell under our notice, and from 
which is expurgated, at least in. part, 
what related to Dr. Milnor’s ecclesiastical 
_ connection, which gave some offence as 


issuing from a society pledged against | 


the publication of sectarian peculiarities. 
. Dr. Milnor was an eminently good man, 
devoted to his Master’s work, and perhaps 
as free from bigotted opinions as any man 
ministering in the Episcopal Church. He 
had his preferences, as every intelligent 
Christian will: have, yet was superior to 
that contraction of mind, which can see no 
good beyond the pale of his own denomi- 
nation. ‘The volume possesses much inter- 
_ daborious as a pastor and active in many of 
_ the benevolent institutions of the day. 


‘We have received numbers 6 and 7 of 
the splendid edition of Shakspeare now in 
the course of publication by Phillips, Samp- 
eon, & Co. of Boston. No. 7. completes 
the first volume of 580 pages, royal octavo, 
and is embellished with a handsome por- 
trait. No. 6. contains the Life of the great 
Dramatist- with a fine portrait. To our 
taste this will be the most desirable edition 
of the dramas of Shakspeare which is offer- 
ed to the public. . 

_. The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton, printed 
in pamphlet, from Littell’s Living Age. A 
well conceived diary of the wife of John 
Milton, in which well known domestic 
scenes are interwoven. 
- We have Littell’s Living Age No. 296; 
and the Christian Union and Christian 
Pearl for January. 

‘ The Christian Parlour Magazine, for 
January, has a handsome mezzotint by 
Sartain, of Tasso and Leonora, and several 
other embellishments, besides a richer table 
of contents than usual. : 


Modern Infidelity and German 
‘ Mysticism. 


THEIR EFFECTS ON THE YOUNG. 


In our days there are thousands of 
youths who are falling into grave reli- 
gious errors and perils from sheer vanity 
and affectation; who admire most what 
they least understand, and adopt all the 
@bscuritiés and paradoxes they stumble 
‘upon, as a cheap path to a reputation 
. for profundity; who awkwardly imitate 
the manner and retail the phrases of the 
writers they study; and, as usual, ex- 
aggerate to caricature their least agree- 
ab e eccentricities. We should think 
that some of these more phic minds 
must be by this time ashamed of that 


ragged regiment of most shallow think- 


ers, and obscure writers and talkers, 
who at pres¢nt infest our literature, and 
whose parr repetition of their own 
stereotyped) phraseology,. mingled with 
some barbarous infusion of half-Angli- 
cised German, threatens to form as 
odious a cant as ever polluted the stream 
of thought, or disfigured the purity of 
language, Happily it is not. likely to 
be more than a passing fashion; but 
still it is.a very unpleasant fashion 
while it lasts. As in Johnson’s day, 
every young writer imitated as well as 
he could the ponderous diction and ever- 
lasting antitheses of the great dictator— 
as in Byron’s day, there were thou- 
sands to whom the world “ was a blank’”’ 
at twenty or thereabouts, and of whose 
‘“‘dark imaginings,’ as Macaulay says, 
the waste was prodigious; so now there 
are hundreds of dilettanti pantheists, 
mystics, and sceptics, to whom ¢ver 
thing is @ “sham,” an “unreality;” 
who tell us that the world stands in 
need of a great “ prophet,” a “‘seer,”’ a 
true priest,” a “ great soul,” a “ god- 
like soul’’—who shall dive into ‘the 
depths of human consciousness,” and 
whose “utterances” shall rouse the hu- 
man mind from the “‘ cheats and frauds” 
which have hitherto where prac- 
tised on its simplicity. -They tell us, in 
felation to philosophy, religion, and es- 
.pecially in relation to Christianity, that 
aii that has been believed by mankind 
has been believed only on “ empirical”’ 
unds; and that the old answer to 
difficulties will do no longer. They 
shake their sage heads at such men as 
Clarke, Paley, Butler, and declare that 
snch arguments as theirs will not satisfy 
them. We are glad to admit that all 
this vague*pretension is now but rarely 
displayed with the scurrilous spirit of 
that elder unbelief against which the 
long series of British apologists for 
gr itianity arose between 1700 and 
50; but there is often an arro 
ag real, though not in so offensive a 


é form. . Sometimes the spirit of unbelief 


eVent assumes air of sentimental re- 
zet at its own.inconvenient profundity. 
any a worthy youth tells‘us he almost 
thes he cowld believe,- He admires, 


beli 


man,” 4 
h Mahomet, Luther, Napoleon, and 
a simple, oltild-like faith in 
puerifities of Christianity—it pro- 
duces seach content of mind! But alas! 
he cannot ‘believyo—his intellect is not 


he sup Aand. our 

of 
to0.spec 
all: the ‘usual ergo 


ag’ end familiar way,,s0 | Pastal, Botler, ‘Bacon, ‘Leibnits;: but 
‘they will 


article on “ Reason 
Claims and 


est Sia comprising the history of a man, |. 


times, is the 
been found expedient in the number of 
clerica] persons in proportion to the 
amount of population. 
Protestant, Greek, and Roman Catho- 
lic countries, but especially in the lat- 
ter. 

work of Mons. Moreau de Jonnes fur- 
nishes some: instructive facts on the 
subject. 


has been three-fifths. 
81 years, the falling off has been five- 
sixths. In Bavaria, in 28 years, the 
decrease has been the greatest ; out of 
every twenty-three only one 3s left: 


crease has been one-third. 


* Coun 
| times the membership, we perceive that 
about seven-eighths of the people of that 
state are regular church attendants; a 
| very different picture from the one often 
| drawn of the moral ‘and ‘religious con- 
} dition of the great west. — Newark. 


3 a8 he says it,) bear 
a too xestless 
* peculative. genius; he knows 
merits which satisfied 


do. no longer; radical, 


more tremendous. difficulties have sug- 
themselves, “from the depths of 


eophy;””- and far different answérs 


are required now !—-From an admirable 


and Fatth; their 


dinburgh Review. 


ABEL. 


In a thicket, by the hill-side 
Where his own rude altar stood, 


With the furrow soil upon him, 
Doubled up and rolled in blood: 


In a thicket by the hill-side, 


Crusted with his clotted blood ; 
ls the silent victim hidden 


From the eye of man or God? . 


Hear the slow majestic accents 
Falling on the murderer, 
From the folding clouds above him, 


‘ From the hushed and breathless air. 
Bee—he bows his head in anguish, 


As the thrilling curse goes on: 
Now the. heavenly voice is silent, 
And the fugitive is gone; 


_ From those pure and happy places, 


Outcast, striding forth alone ; 


- Mournful eyes of all the ages 


Turning backward to his own. 


7 Striding forth alone, for ever— 


Burning brow, convulsive breath, 
And the mark of God upon him, 
Strange, mysterious mark of Deatu. 


- stern intruder ; 


Never in the years before, 


Had its chill and pallid presence 


Passed within life’s iron door. 
Dratx—from out the pregnant future, 


Rise its tones of fear and pain, 


Voices from the grave of Abel, 


Echoes of the curse of Cain. 


— 


Clerical Statistics. 


Among the instructive facts of our 
great diminution which has 


This is true in 


The well accredited statistical 


In France, in 1757, there were 


40,000 curates, 60,000 other priests, 
100,000 ‘monks, and 100,000 nuns; 
being a total of 300,000, or 1 to every 
67 inhabitants. But in 1829 the entire 
clerical order had decreased to 108,000 
members, that is, 1 to every 280 inhab- 
itants. Thisis a decrease of more than 
four-fifths. 


At Rome, in 65 years, the decrease 
In Portugal, in 


In Sicily, in 51 years, the decrease 


has been one-half. In six of the States 
of Europe the Roman Catholic clergy, 
including priests, monks, and nuns, has 
decreased 855,000 in the last sixt 
years ! 
Church is the 

the decrease 
| more than one-third. ; 


as 
In Russia, where the Gree 
revailing denomination, 
as been, in 83 years, 


The same important process has been 


going on in half Protestant and Protes- 
tant countries, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing facts: 


In Switzerland, in 37 years, the de- 


In England, in 133 years, nearly 


two-thirds. 


In Denmark, in 20 years, more than 


one-half. 


In Sweden, in 60 years, one-third. 
Great as this change has been, every 


reflecting mind must perceive that it 
has been salutary. Our own city for 
instance, has one clergyman to about 
every 1000 inhabitants; while Lima, 
the capital of Peru, has one evclesiasti- 
cal personage, counting priests, monks, 
‘and nuns, to every 
And from all accounts, without excep- 
tion, our population is more intelligent, 
industrious, virtuous, and religious— 
more obedient to law and order than } 
that of Lima. 
city, from a want of industry, order, 


an 
87,0 
1842! 
aware, is a fair sample of Mexico and 
our South American neighbours gen- 
erally. 
Throughout our entire country, the 
clergy numbers on an average one to 
‘every thousand souls. 
is about 23,000,000, and in all denomi- 
nations, according to recent accounts, 
the number of ministers is 25,948. 
Many of these, however, are not en- 
gaged in active duties, others are em- 
ployed in teaching, and others again in 
still other pursuits, leaving for minis- 
terial services about 1 to every 1000. 
This ratio occurs both in the east 
and west; a fact contrary to the gene-. 
ral impression on this side the Allegha- 
nies, but proved by undeniable statis- 
tics. ~ The following, for instance, are 
the numbers in the State of Indiana: 


65 «inhabitants! 


The population of that 
ood morals, has decreased from 


Qin the year 1810, to 53,000 in 
And Lima, as far as we are 


Our population 


Methodists, (233 travl’g,548 loc. min.) 771 . 50,564 
Baptist 371 27,200 
« Christian” Church, about 70 $0,000 
Quakers 35,000 
Lutheran 48 8,080 
Universalists 29 2,500 
Presbyterians, O. S. 93 7,825 
Presbyterians, N. 8. 75 5,000 
Protestant Episcopal 15 500 
All others | ‘25 10,000 
Total, 1,506 175,798 


Subtracting from this total number 
of clergy the number of Methodist local 
preachers, and adding the Roman cler- 
gy, 40,, 
and as the State 


there are in.all about 1000; 
contains about one, 


million.of inhabitants, the proportion 
of ministers is about 1 to ev ry 1000, ? 


ting the congregation at five 


to.look,at bad picture, having 


ience that whenever he did 50, 


experience 
pencil took from it, Apply 

e Game rule ta. had: hooks and | 
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MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. . 


she reproved and corrected my faults, 


“Confikets,” in the October 


Her kiss upon 


| cess over an ounce is always counted as 


. Pacific, for a single half-ounce or less, 


by Gioia of Naples. 


‘they were reduced to a kind of paste, 
found out... They now manufacture pa- 
we of bamboo, cotton, mulberry bark, 
parchment — 


powder : wes” known“ in“ England, the 


For myself, Tam sure that a different 
mother would have made me a different 
man, When a. boy, EF was too much 
like the self-willed excitable Clarence ; 
but the tenderness with whieh my mo- 
ther always treated me, and the unim- 
passioned but earnest manner in which 


subdued my unruly temper. When I 
became restlessor impatient, she. al- 
ways had a book to read to me, or a 
story to tell, or had some device to 
save me from myself. My father was 
neither harsh nor indulgent towards 
me; I cherish his memory with respect 
and love. But I have different feelings 
when f think of my mother. I often 
feel, even now, as if she were near me— 
as if her cheek were laid to mine. My 
father would place his hand upon my 
head,. caressing me, but my mother 
would lay her cheek against mine. I[ 
did not expect my father to do more—I 
do not know that I would have loved 
him better had he done more; for him 
it was a natural expression of affection. 
But no act is too tender for a mother. 

my cheek, her warm em- 
brace, are all felt now, and the older 
I grow, the more holy seem the influ- 
ences that surrounded me in childhood. 


—The Mother, by T. S. Arthur. 


RATES OF POSTAGE. 
Letters, not exceeding half an ounce, 
not over 300 miles, five cents; over 
300 miles, ten cents: Over half an 
ounce and not exceeding an ounce, 
double these rates. Any fractional ex- 


an additional ounce. Ship Letters de- 
livered where received, five cents; if 

nyeyed by mail, two cents added to 
the usual postage. On letters deposi- 
ted in ‘a post-office for ship, one cent. 
Handbills, Circulars, and Advertise- 
ments not exceeding one sheet, (unseal- 
ed,,any distance, three cents, pre-paid. 
Newspapers sent from the office of 

ublication, not exceeding 1900 square 
inches, under one hundred miles, or 
within. the state, one cent; over one 
hundred miles out of the state, one and 
a half cents. Over 1900 square inches, 
the same as pamphlet postage. Tran- 
sient newspapers, the same rates, pre- 
paid. Pamphlets of all descriptions, 
not exceeding one ounce, two cents and 
a half per copy; for each additional 
ounce, one cent. <A fractional excess 
less than ‘a half ounce, is not counted; 
if a half ounce or more, it is counted an 
ounce. Drop letters, two cents. Let- 
ters advertised are charged the cost of 
advertising, not to exceed four cents. 
Letter carriers in cities receive one 
cent; on newspapers and pamphlets, 
half a cent. Way letters, one cent ex- 
tra. 

Foreign Sea Postage, (Letters,) for 
the United States’ territories on the 


40 cents, pre-paid or not. For Havana, 
twelve and a half cents; Chagres, 20 
cents; Panama, 30 cents, pre-paid. 
The whole postage from any post-office 
in the United States, to or from Great 
Britain or Ireland, by American or 
English mail steamers, for a single half- 
ounce or less, twenty-four cents, pre-paid 
or not. For Bremen, by American 
steamers, twenty-four cents for a half- 
ounce or less, pre-paid or not—the 
usual inland postage to be added. For 
other foreign countries, if sent by Brit-. 
ish steamers, United States inland post- 


age, any distance, five cents for a single | 


half-ounce, ten cents an ounce, pre-paid. 
If sent by American steamers to go 
through the British mail, the whole 
postage from any United States post- 
office is 21 cents for a single half-ouncej 
pre-paid. If sent by American steam- 
ers, all letters for France, Holland, the 
Netherlands and Spain, must be pre- 
paid. Newspapers and Pamphlets— 
Sea postage three cents, beside inland 
postage, both pre-paid. To or from 
Great Britain or Ireland, the total post- 
age from any United States post-office 
is, on a@ newspaper, two cents, and ona 
pamphlet one cent for each ounce or 
fractional excéss, pre-paid. Sea post- 
age on price currents, three cents, in- 
land postage added. 


Early Inventions of the Chinese. 


Their inventive gehius has been ma- 
nifested in various ways, and at earl 
periods. They invented the mariner’s 
compass, having di§covered the polarity 
of the needle, 1114, B. C., about two 
hundred years before it was invented 


The Chinese claim to have invented 
the art of printing, A. D. 926. The 
English did not discover the art of mak- 
ing paper until the 11th, and of print- 
ing until the 15th century. The Chi- 
nese made paper 800 years, and print- 
ed 500 years before these things were’ 
known-in England. Stereotype print- 
ing on blocks was their first and is their 
present method. A Chinese printer 
will throw off 10,000 impressions a day. 

Ink is spread upon the type with a 
brush. A printer’s whole apparatus 
consists of gravers, blocks and brushes, 
which he can shoulder and carry with 
ease. Their ink is the Indian or in- 
delible ink. Their paper being very 
cheap, half-a-penny for ten sheets demi 
size, and labour costing but little, books 
are furnished for next nothing. Six 
volumes of Chinese. Philosophy, with a 
commentary by a Chinese, containin 
2,400 leaves octavo, can be furnished 
for 9d.; another work of 26 vols., 
1500 leaves, for ld: The multiplicity 
and cheapness of books put them in 

ossession of all classes. Says Dr. 
edhurst, ‘“‘In China there are more 
books and more people to read them, 
than in any.other country in the world.” 
pe.—For every book a set of type 
is cut, so that the type of a printing office 
becomes very extensive. A printing 
office in Canton contains stereotype 
plates enough to load a vessel. 

Before hey invented paper, they 
used ‘cloth, and various kinds of silk 
stuff, instead of paper; and they still 
preserve the custom of writing the 
praises of the dead on large pieces of 
silk, which are ‘suspended on one side 
of the coffin, and carriéd in funeral pro- 
cessions, and of ornamenting their 
apartments with moral sentences, writ- 
ten in the same manner: ‘This practice 
was adopted subsequently to the use of 
the’ ‘style. The finest paper was in- 
vented by Mandarin. He took the. 
bark of trees, hemp, and olf pieces of 
silk stuff, boiling them together until 


of which he formed his paper, which, by 
degrees. was brought to perfection, and 
the art-of whitening and giving it lustre 


emp, the ‘straw of wheat end rice, 
cocoons, and several other 


| Chinese invented it—made of saltpetre, 


she was in -hopeless misery, or in 


of mental sh-” | 


sulphur and .c —its present com- 
position—and fire engines. In 1225 
they used cannon for throwing stone. 
They invented muskets and leaden balls 
in 1620, though they generally use iron 
balls because cheaper.— Mechanic. 


AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 
Miss. Fillmore, the accomplished 
daughter of the Vice-President of the 
United States, is at present engaged 4s 
@ teacher in one of the common schools 
in the State of New York. This an- 
nouncement will produce a smile of 
scorn from the very few who neither 
toil nor spin; but the sensible will hail 
it with pleasure, for the young lady 
we have named spends her time in, and 
devotes her energies to, an honorable 
and truly useful cause. , 
The of Governor Critten- 
den, Kentucky, a few days since at the 
Bourbon Fair, received a prize of a sil- 
ver cup, valued at one hundred dollars, 
for the best quilt exhibited. This is a 
triumph far above rank or station, and 
we conceive it more honour to receive 
such a prize for the production of her 
‘own skill than to shine as the most ad- 
mired belle of the State which she 
adorns. We commend such examples 
to the nation, and to the imitation of 
many others.—Farmer and Mechanie. 


GIVE ME MY PORTION HERE. 

A merchant of , engaged in 
lucrative trade, -was convinced by the 
Spirit of God that he was an heir of 
hell, but might, by repentance and faith 
in Jesus Christ, become an heir of hea- 
ven. The “god of this world” tempted 
him with much earthly gain, and God, 
in the person of the Holy Ghost, offered 
him durable riches and righteousness. 
He was fully convinced, as he said, that 
the riches of earth and the riches of 
heaven were set before him, and that he 


could not obtain both, but might have. 


his choice. He glanced at heaven’s 
durable riches; and then settled his 
covetous gaze upon earth’s glittering 
gold. He paused, feeling his choice 
was for eternity, but strangely, madly 
said, Give me my portion His 
prayer was answered. His riches were 
multiplied. ‘ But,” said he, “I know 
that to gain the world, I have lost my 
soul.” 
SMALL POTATOES. 

Some years ago, a gentleman,yisitin 
a farmer in Tolland, Connecticut, too 
from his pocket a small potato, which 
somehow had got in there at home. It 
was thrown out with a smile, and the 
farmer taking it in his hand to look at 
it, a curious little boy at his elbow ask- 
ed what it was. 

““Q, nothing but a potato, my bby— 
take and plant it, and you shall have 
all you can raise from it till you are 
free.’’ 

The lad took it, and the farmer 
thought no more about it at the time. 
The boy, however, not despising small 
potatoes, carefully divided it mto as 


many pieces as he could find eyes, and | 


put them into the ground. The product 
was carefully put aside in the fall, and 
planted in the spring, and so on till the 
fourth year, the yield being good, and 
the actual product was four hundred 
bushels! The farmer, seeing the pros- 
pect that the potato field would by an- 
other year cover his whole farm, asked 
to be released from his promise. 


DUSTO-PHOBIA. 

‘Most people,” says Southey, “I 
suspect, have a weakness for old shoes; 
ease and comfort and one’s own fire- 
side are connected with them; in fact, 
we never feel any regard for old shoes 


till they attain to the privilege of age, |- 


and then they become almost as much 
a part of the wearer as his corns. This 
sort of feeling my aunt extended to old 
clothes of every kind; the older and 
more ragged they grew, the more un- 
willing she was to cast them off. But 
she was scrupulously clean in them; in- 
deed, the principle upon which her whole 
household economy was directed was 
that of keeping the house clean, and 
taking more precautions against dust 
than woud have been needful @gainst 


the plague in an infected city. She 


laboured under a perpetual duste-phobia, 
and a comical disease it was; but, whe- 
ther I have been most amused or an- 
noyed by it, it would be difficult to say. 
I had, however, in its consequences an 
early lesson how fearfully the mind may 
be enslaved by indulging its own pecu- 
liarities and whimsies, innocent as they 
appear first. 
‘“‘The discomfort which Miss Tyler’s 
passion for cleanliness produced to her- 
self, as well as to her little household, 


. was truly curious: to herself, indeed, it 


was a perpetual torment; to the two 
servants a perpetual vexation, and so it 
would have been to me if nature had not 
blest me with an innate hilarity of 
spirit which nothing but real affliction 
can overcome. That the better rooms 
might be kept clean, she took possession 
of the kitchen, sending the servants to 
one which was underground; and in this 
little, dark, confined place, with a rough 
stone floor, and a skylight (for it. must 
not be supposed that it was a best kit- 
chen, which: was always, as it Was in- 
tended to be, a comfortable Sitting- 
room ; this was more like a scullery), we 
always took our meals, and generally 
lived. The best room was never opened 
but for company ; except now and then 


on a fine day to be aired and dusted, if - 


dust could be detected there. In the 
other parlour I was allowed sometimes 
to read, and she wrote her letters, for 
she had many correspondehts; and we 
sat there sometimes in summer, when 
a fire was not needed, for fire produced 


ashes, and ashes occasioned dust, and 


dust, visible or invisible, was the plague 
of her life. I have seen her order the 
teakettle to be emptied and refilled, be- 
cause some one had passed across the 
hearth while it was on the fire prepar- 
ing for her breakfast.. She had in- 
dulged these humours till she had formed 
for herself notions of uncleanness al- 
most.as irrational and inconvenient as 
those of the Hindoos. She had a cup 
onee buried for six weeks, to purify it 
from the lips of.one whom she accounted 
unclean; all who were not her fa¥ourites 


were included in that class. A chair in 


which an unclean person had. sat was 
3 out in the garden to be aired; and 


never saw her more annoyed than on 


one occasion when a man, who called 
upon business, seated himself in her own 
chair: how the cushion was ever again 
to be rendered fit for her use, she knew 


not! On such occasions, her fine fea- 


tures assumed a character either fierce 
or tragic; her expressions were vehement 


even.to irreverence; and her- gesticula- . 


tians. those of the deepest and wildest 
distress,—-hands and eyes uplifted, as if 


“PROFESSIONAL COURTESY. 


ridicule upon him. 


ae 
tee 


. At the conclusion of the late Kil- 
kenny Sessions, the Assistant-Barrister, 
Mr. Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman,; made 
some strong observations upon the in- 
decorous conduct of the attorneys of his 
court, “‘ who did nothing,” he said, “ but 
sneer at him, and endeavour to cast 
But ll no 
longer,” exclaimed the enraged judge, 
this very night I shall off and 
insist upon being transferred to another 
county.” ‘Does your worship think,” 
said Mr. Michael Hyland, solicitor, ad- 
dressing himself to the irate law dispen- 
ser, ‘that a memorial, signed by all 
the attorneys of this court, backing 
your application, would be of any as- 
sistance in obtaining your object?’ A 
look of peculiar ferocity wag the only 
response to the generous inferrogatory. 


-POPERY IN AUSTRALIA. 


_ Dr. Short, Bishop of Adelaide, has 
published the following warning to his 
diocese against sendmg money to the 
Pope: 

$s us, by Divine permission, Bishop of 

Adelaide, and pursuant to the letters patent 

of Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 

bearing date at Westminster, June 25th, 

1847, ordinary Pastor of the Diocese of Ade- 
_ Jaide—To the Clergy and all the Faithful in 

this Diocese, grace and peace be multiplied. 

Dearly Beloved Brethren—W here- 
as it hath been brought to our notice 
that alms have been solicited for the 
purpose of supporting the Bishop of 
Rome in his pretended claim to carry 
on the government of the Universal 
Church, such claim being contrary to 
the word of God, the primitive order of 
the Catholic Church, and the law of 
England, affirming the Queen’s Majesty 
to be, under God, within her dominions, 
supreme in all causes and over all per- 
sons, ecclesiastical or civil; and where- 
as such claim, and all jurisdiction, su- 
periority, or pre-eminence emanating 
therefrom, under any such style or title 
of Catholic Bishop of Adelaide, has by 
solemn protest bearing date March 25, 
1843, been dissented from and contra- 
dicted by the Right Rev. William Grant, 
Bishop of Adelaide, our predecessor, 
now Metropolitan of Australasia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. We feeling 
in duty bound to maintain the lawful 
supremacy of our Lady the Queen, the 
Canonical order of the Catholic Church, 
publicly wounded at this time by the 
pretended universal jurisdiction of the 
See of Rome, the rights of it by law 
established in England and Ireland, as 
well as those of ourselves and successors, 
Bishops of Adelaide, do hereby publicly 
protest against any and every act of 
Episcopal authority done, or to be done, 
at any time by any person whatever, by 
virtue of any right or title derived from 
the assumed claim of the said Bishop 
of Rome to ecclesiastical sovereignty. 
Fare ye well. ee 
‘“‘ Auaustus, by Divine permission, and 

favour of our Sovereign Lady the 

Queen, Lord Bishop of Adelaide. 
“Given at Adelaide, Tuesday, the 

3d day of July, 1849.” 

‘“We the undersigned Presbyters, 
duly licensed within the diocese and 
jurisdiction of the See of Adelaide, 
having been summoned by the Lord 
Bishop of Adelaide to advise with him 
concerning the matter referred to in the 
above protest, and —s maturely 
considered the same in Chapter as- 
sembled, do heartily concur in the said 
protest, and recommend its being pub- 
licly read in the Cathedral Church, on 
Sunday, July 8, at Morning Prayer, 
after the Nigene Creed. 


James Fanre tt, Dean of Adelaide. 
Matruew B. Hate, Archdeacon of Adelaide. 
W. J. Wooncucx, Canon. 

T. P. Wi1son, Canon.” 


RAILROAD TUNNELS. 


There are eight tunnels on the line of 
the Hudson river railroad, between New 
York and Poughkeepsie, which are of 
the following lengths:—At Oscawana, 
Island, 220 feet; Abbott’s Road, 60; 
Flat Rock, north of Peekskill, -100; 
Anthony’s Nose, 353; Phillips’s Hill, 
611; Breakneck Hill, 505; New Ham- 
burgh, 8380; on section 48, Poughkeep- 
sie, 100. Total length of all the tun- 
nels, 2,779 feet. They are excavated 
for a double track, and are 24 feet wide, 
and 19 feet from the grade of the road 
to the highest point of the arch. The 
rock is so compact as to form the arch 
of the tunnels in all cases, except for 
170 feet of the Breakneck tunnel, where 
the appearance of the rock rendered it 
necessary, in the opinion of the engi- 
neer, to construct a brick lining to 
guard against accidents by the falling 
of loose stone. 7 


‘End of a Celebrated Character. 


It will be interesting to the public to 
learn the fate of a man who at one time 
was a literary lion in London—a man 
whose power as a writer and as an ar- 
tist, whose profound scientific acquire- 
ments and amusing qualities in society 
made him the centre of a brilliant cir- 
cle. The story of the crimes and pun- 
ishment of Wainwright are too well 
known to need recapitulation. Suffice 
it, that these is too much reason to be- 
lieve that he poisoned several persons, 


with the view of defrauding insurance 


offices, and that his criminal career ter- 
minated in transportation for forgery. 


‘To the last (so greatly had he been es- 


teemed in private) some few friends be- 


lieved in his innocence, turned a deaf 


ear to the damning evidence against 
him, and refused to believe one they 
had so highly estimated a debased and 
miscreant. It is well 
known that Mr. Proctor (Barry Corn- 
wall) was his friend to the last, and pe- 
titioned the Home Secretary to allow 
the convicted forger certain dainties on 
his way to a penal settlement, which 

etition was not complied with. Charles 
mentions Wainwright as “the 
light-hearted Janus,” alluding to the 
nom de guerre (James Weathercock) 
under which Wainwright published his 
light effusions. I have just heard from 
a gentleman who has lately returned 
from New South Wales, certain particu- 
lars of this celebrated convict. He be- 
came so altered by the convict disci- 


pline, my. informant told me, that it 


was difficult to conceive him in a higher 


‘sphere of life than that he held as a 


ticket-of-leave man in Sydney. He 
might be seen there on a Saturday 
night, with a coarse market basket in 


his hand, purchasing his food among 
the very poorest. 


e made a@ living 
by taking portraits, and at intervals 
exhibited in the local exhibition; but 


his talents as an artist, though they 


commanded customers, did not raise 
him in the social scale. He was still 
the convict — still‘ the criminal to be 
shunned arid scouted. He died in the 
hospital, and the surgeon who attended 


him in his last moments. said that the namm vely a uy 
wretched man's desth-hed_wag- one of | the resigned ones“ 


| the most appalling scenes he had ever | 


witnessed. He raved in the most vio- 
lent manner, uttered the most blasphe- 
mous oaths, and died in a paroxysm of 
remorse and fear.—London Correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Examiner. 


CLERGY AND JOCKEY. 

A clergyman, who is in the habit of 
preaching in different parts of the coun- 
try, was not long since at an inn, where 
he observed a trying to 
take in a simple gentleman, by impos- 
ing upon him a broken-winded horse for 
a sound one. The parson knew the 
bad character of the jockey, and taking 
the gentleman aside, told him to be 


cautious of the person he was | 


with. The gentleman finally decline 
the purchase, and the jockey, quite net- 
tled, observed, ‘Parson, I had much 
rather hear you preach than see you 
privately interfere in bargains between 
man and man, in this way.” ‘‘ Well,” 
replied the parson, “if you had been 
where you ought to have been last Sun- 
day, you might have heard me preach.” 
‘“‘ Where was that ?”’ inquired the jockey. 
“In the State Prison,” retorted the 
clergyman. | 


THE FOUNTAIN OF JOY. 


You may wear a crown, but if you 
have a guilty conscience, your crown 
will be lined with thorns. You may 
roll in wealth, but if your conscience be 
not purged, it will haunt you like a 
demon; you may launch into the plea- 
sures of the world, but conscience will 
register every deed, and foretell a day 
of reckoning. Miltgn has put the 
deepest philosophy into the mouth of 
the arch-fiend, when he exclaims: 


« The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


When all is tranquil around, the mind 
may be like the troubled sea. On the 
contrary, all may be tumult, confusion, 
and war from without, while calmness 
and peace may dwell within. The last 
thunder may roar, the earth quake, and 
the heavens dissolve and melt with fer- 
vent heat, and yet the soul, far from 
feeling the least alarm, may exult and 
sing. Nor need we wait for our happi- 
ness till death has unlocked the portals 
of bliss. Why not be happynow? To 
walk by faith, and serve our generation 
according to the will of God, will enable 
us to realize no small amount of blessed- 
ness. 


COURTESY. 
The Hon. Abbot Lawrence, the Amer- 


‘ican ambassador to Great Britain atten- 


ded the celebration of the 184th anni- 
versary of the Scottish Hospital on St. 
Andrew’s Day, in London, and intro- 
duced himself to the British public in a 
most favourable manner. Sir Charles 
Napier presided at the dinner, and an- 


nounced the presence of the American 


envoy in the most complimentary terms, 
as ‘one of our children.” 


OLD ROTHSCHILD. 
THE PAINS OF AVARICE. 


It was not an unvaried suhshine with 
this gentleman. There were periods 
when his gigantic capital seemed likely 
to be scattered to the four quarters of 
the globe. He had also other sources 
of apprehension. Threats of murder 
were not unfrequent. On one occasion 
he was waited on by a stranger, who in- 
formed him that a plot had been formed 
to take hislife; that the loans which he 
had made Austria, and his connexion 
with Governments adverse to the liber- 
ties of Europe, had marked him for 
assassination; and that the mode by 
which he was to lose his life was ar 
ranged. But though Rothschild smiled 
res at this and similar threats, 
they said, who knew-him best, that his 
mind was often troubled by these re- 
membrances, and that they haunted 
him at moments when he would willing- 
ly have Be ge them. Occasionally 
his fears took a ludicrous form. Two 
tall, moustachioed men were once shown 
into his counting-house.- Mr. Roth- 
schild bowed; the visitors bowed; and 
their hands wandered first into one 
pocket and then into another. To the 
anxious eye of the millionaire, they as- 
sumed the form of persons searching for 
deadly weapons. No time seemed al- 
lowed for thought; a ledger, without a 
moment’s warning, was hurled at the 
intruders; and in a paroxysm of fear, 
he called for assistance to drive out two 
customers, who were only feeling in 
their pockets for letters of introduction. 
There is no doubt that he dreaded as- 
sassination greatly. ‘You must be a 
happy man, Mr. Rothschild,” said a 
gentleman who was sharing the hospi- 
tality of his splendid home, as he 
glanced at the superb appointments of 
the mansion, ‘‘Happy—me happy!” 
was the reply. ‘What! happy; when, 


just as you are going to dine, you have 


a letter placed in your hand, saying, 
‘If you do not send me 5001. I will blow 
your brains out? Happy!—me ha 

1” And the fact that he frequently 
slept with loaded pistols by his side, is 
an indirect evidence of a constant ex- 
citement on the subject.— Characters of 
the Stock Exchange. 


THE TWO FOOLS. 


In a town between thirty and forty 
miles south of Boston, there were two 
idiots; one belonging to a family of note, 
held himself much superior to the other, 
who was of low degree. One day they 
met in the street, when the aristocratic 
idiot exclaimed to the other, ‘ Lezer ! 
Lezer! you are a fool!” “I knowl 
am a fool,” answered Eleazer, drawing 


in his hanging tongue; “‘but, Philemon, 


you are a fool, and don’t know it.” 
Philemon belonged to an extensive 
genus. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

It is said of Melancthon, that when 
he made an appointment, he expected 
not only the hour, but the minute to be 
fixed, that no time might be wasted in 
the idleness of suspense ; and of Wash- 
ington, that when his secretary, being 
repeatedly late in his. attendance, laid 


the blame on his watch, he said, “ You: 


must either get another watch, or I an- 
other secretary.” 


| 


It’s: Only Me. 


A certain lady had two children, both 


young and nearly of the.same age. 


But the older one, by some whim or 


accident, possessed all the mother’s af- 
fections; there was none for the younger, 


nothing but ha?shness, Very lately the. 


mother fell sick and was confined to [ 
her bed.‘ While lying there she heard 


gentle steps approaching it. . “Is that 
you, my child 2?’ said the sick woman. 


« No, mamma,’’ naively and softly said: 


KETCHES OF VIRGINIA.—Just 

Sketches of Virginia ‘Historical and Bio. 

graphical, by the Rev. William Henry Foote, D.D., 
author of Sketches of North Carolina, 8vo, $2.95, 

II. Notes on the Psalms, ifitended to elucidate 
their true spirit, and to render them & more impor. 
tant aid to devotion. With questions appended, for 
three months’ study of Sunday-schools and Bible 
classes. By Joc! Parker, D.D., 18mo, 13 cents, 

Common Maxims of Infidelity, by Henry A: 
Rowland, 12mo, 75 cents. : 

Resse Published.—The Private, Domestic, and 
Social Life of Christ.. A Model for Youth, by Rev. 
Dr. Krebs, cents. 

A Memoir of Lady Colquhoun, by Rev. James 
Hamilton, D.D., 12mo, with a portrait, 75 cents. 

John Howard and the Prison World of Europe, 
by Hepworth Dixon, 12mo, $1. 

_ Alexander’s History of African Colonization, 
second edition,ebrought down to the Declaration 
of Independence of Liberia, 8vo, $2. 

- A Treatise on Justification, by Rev. George Jun- 
kin, D.D., second edition, enlarged, 12mo. 

The Footsteps of Messiah, by Rev. W. Leask, 
second edition, 12mo. 

Doddridge’s Sacramental Thoughts, 18mo. 

Rev. Dr. Boardman’s Sermon to the Legal Pro- 
fession, 20 cents. 

The American Mechanic and Working Man, by 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., 2 vols. 18mo. 

; Lowrie’s Letters to Sabbath Schvol Children, 
mo. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, Mission- 
ary to China, edited by his father, with a fine por- 
trait by Ritchie, 8vo, 

Published and for sale by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
jan 12—3t No. 285 Broadway, New York. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE AND THE 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS.— 
Owing to the late revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions among the nations of Europe, which have fol- 
lowed each other in such quick succession, and of 
which * the end is not yet,” the leading periodicals of 
Great Britain have become invested with a degree of 
interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a middle 
ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, and the elab- 
orate and ponderous treatises to be furnished by the 
historian at a future day. Whoever reads these peri- 
odicals obteins a correct and connected account of 
all the important political events of the old world, 
as they occur, and learns the various conclusions 
drawn from them by the leading spirits of the age. 
The American publishers therefore deem it proper 
to call renewed attention to the works they repub- 


lish, and the very low prices at which they are of- 


fered to subscribers. The following is their list, 
viz: The London Quarterly Review, The Edin- 
burgh Review, The North British Review, The 
Westminster Review, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

In these periodicals are contained the views, 
moderately, though clearly and firmly expressed, of 
the three great parties in England—Tory, Whig, 
and Radical—Blackwood and the London Quar- 
terly are Tory; the Edinburgh Review Whig; and 
the Westminster Review Liberal. The North Bri- 
tish Review owes its establishment to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra 
in its views on any one of the grand departments of 
human knowledge ; it was originally edited by Dr. 
Chalmers, and now, since his death, is conducted 
by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir 
David Brewster. Its literary character is of the 
very highest order. The Westminster, though re- 
sr under that title only, is published in Eng- 
and under the title of the Foreign Quarterly and 
Westminster, it being, in fact,a union of the two 
Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles, It has, therefore. the advantage by 
this combination, of uniting in ove work the best 
features of both as heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New 
York, immediately on their arrival by the Bri- 
tish steamers, in a beautiful clear type, on fine 
white paper, and are faithful copies of the originals, 
Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. | 

Trrms.—For any one of the four Reviews, $3 per 
annum. For any two do. $5 per annum. For any 
three do. $7. For all four of the Reviews, $8. For 
Black wood’s Magazine, $3. For Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine and Three Reviews, $9. For Blackwood’s 
Magazine and the four Reviews, $10. Payments to 
be made in all casesin advance. 7 

C.LusBine.—Four copies of any or all ofthe above 
works will be sent to one address on paymént of the 
regular subscription for three—the fourth copy bee 
ing gratis. 

{> Remittances and communications should be 
always addressed, post-paid or franked, to the pub- 
lishers, LEONARD SCOTT & Co. 

No. 79 Fulton street, New York, entrance 54 

jan 12—3t Gold street. | 


HE CHEAP BOOKSTORE.—The Cheapest 
Bookstore in the city of Philadelphia is Dan- 
iels & Smith, No. 36 North Sixth street, between 
Market and Arch. The public are respectfully in- 
formed that we are constantly receiving, from auc- 
tion and other sources, a very large and varied as- 
sortment of Books, in all departments of Theologi- 
cal, Classical, and Miscellaneous Literature, which 
we are selling in proportion to the cost ; and as they 
have been bought cheap, all who purchase Books-at 
the Cheap Bookstore, may be sure of securing bar- 
gains. The stock of Theological Books embraces 
many works that are now exceedingly scarce and 
difficult to obtain, and we are constantly adding to 
this department by private purchases, and by impor- 
tation from Europe. Students of Divinity will also 
find aj] the standard Theological Works of the day, 
and all the Text Books requisite for a College 
course. Persons in quest of good and solid reading 
will find at our Store a well selected assortment of 
Miscellaneous Books, to suit every taste, and at 
prices that are acknowledged to be the cheapest in 
the city. DANIELS & SMITH, 
Dealers in New and Second-hand Books, No, 36 
jan 12—3t North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


MISSES BUCKNALL’S NEWARK _IN- 


STITU!LE—A Boarpina anp Day Scaoor - 


Fork Youne Lapirs.—This Institution combines as 
far as practicable the advantages of a High School 
and first class Seminary, with the comforts and plea 
sures of home. The method of instruction exercises 
the intellectual powers; promotes habits of indepen- 
dent thought; and developes the moral faculties: 
affording a substantial, critical, extensive, and sym- 
metrical education. The teachers in the English 
department have been trained in the Institution, 
which is now in the tenth year of its existence ; con- 
sequently the system is uniform in every class, The 
course, too, is so arranged, that each class is review- 
ed daily by the Principals. Particular attention, is 
paid to the study of the French Language. Newark 
is the largest aud most beautiful city in the State of 
New Jersey. The Parks are laid out for pro- 
menades: the suburbs too, and the banks of the 
Passaic are unsurpassed for variegated landscape, 
all of which tend to refine the taste. The city lies 
on the great railroad thoroughfares between New 
York and Philadelphia; and Easton by Somerville; 
and Stroudsburgh by Morristown and Dover; th 
opening up direct and daily facilities to every part 
of the States of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. The building to which the Institute has 
just been removed, is unsurpassed by any establish- 
ment of the kind in the State. It is in front of one 
of the Parks, and in the centre of the city. It is 
supplied with a furnace, baths, gas, and all the mo- 
dern appliances for domestic comfort. The school- 
rooms are furnished with desks after the models of 
the most tasteful schools in the ow of New York, 
The dormitories and parlours are fitted up for com- 
fort. The course of studies is very extensive: em- 


' bracing Languages, (special attention being paid to 


Composition,) Geography, History, Natural and 
Mental Science, Mathematics, Penmanship, Book- 
keeping, Music, and Theology. The academic 
ear consists of four sessions, each of eleven weeks. 
here is one annual vacation at the close of the 
fourth term in July, which continues till the first 


Monday in September. There is a recess during 


the Christmas holidays. No deduction is made for 
absence except in cases of protracted sickness. 

Terms for Day Scholars.—Tuition in English 
and Latin, payable quarterly, $50 per annum. 
French, $20. 

Terms for Boarders.—The English course, with 
board, including bed, bedding, furnished rooms and 
washing, payable quarterly in advance, $160 per 
annum. ‘The above, with Latin and French, $200. 
Spanish, Italian, and German Languages, Drawing, 
Painting, and Music at Professors’ charges. The 
Young Ladies are requested to be farnished with a 
silver fork, dessert spoon and tea spoon; and table 
napkins marked in full. All articles.of clothing to 
be conspicuously marked. 

The Principals refer to the following gentlemen 
as some of their friends and patrons:—Governor 
Pennington, Chief Justice Hornblower, His-Honour 
the Mayor, James Miller, F. T. Frelinghuysen, Jo- 
seph P. Bradley and William B. Kinney, Esqrs., 
Drs. L. A. Smith, S. H. Pennington and J.G. Goble, 
the Rev. Drs. Eddy, Brinsmade, Condit, Scott, and 
Prime, Newark; Rev. Dr. Van Vranken, New Bruns. 
wick, New Jersey; Rev. Dr. B.C. Taylor, Bergen, 
New Jersey; Rev. Drs. T. E. Vermilye, S. H. Cone, 
R. Babcock, and Rev. C. G. Sommers, New York ; 
Rev. Dr. B. T. Weléb, Brooklyn, New York; Rev. 
W. J. R. Taylor, Schenectady, New York; Rev. 
Dr. Howard Malcom, Philadelphia; Dr. John Barnes, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; Charles Bar@@tt, A.M., 
Principal of Poughkeepsie Collegiate Institute. 

jan 12—3t 


LX TANTED.—A. Presbyterian minister, (Old- 
school,) who is aleo an experienced Teacher, 


wishes a situation as Principal of some School or. 


Academy ; or as an Assistant in some respectable 
Institution of learning. ‘Testimonials will be given. 
The advertiser would also continue 
fanctions of the gospel ministry as 
portunity might allow. Address, 


the 


post-paid 
R., office of the Presbyterian, No, 142 Ceca i 


street, Philadelphia. 
EACHER OF THE PIANO Jane Por- 


ter, Teacher of the Pianr<orle 
No. 27 North Tenth street: stow Arch, 
jan 


GOOD well qualified end 
A experie THATION 4ctor Young Ladies can 
obtain a situatios, both desirable and profitable, as 7 
burg, ena or per McM 
Editor of thiapaper, post-paid, or Mr. R. 


‘~wimilar institution. 


published, | \7ALUABLE AND RECENT PUBLICA: 


the Prayer, ardiner Spring, 
b. D. This last and best 


oc. 
tavo volume. No one of the many works the 


Tih edition, royal 12mo. "yea 

_Goapel By Alexander Vinet, D. D., of 
Switzerland, with an Introduction by Robert Baird; 
D. Ds, Lvol., 12mo. A work of unusual merit om 


interest 
astoral 'R By Shepherd K. Kol- 

lock, with an Jatroduction by Archibald Alexan- 
der, D.D., 1 val. 12mo. 

A Eeptiom. Facts and Evidences on the 
Subjects and Mode of Christian Baptism, by C. Tay 
lor, editor of Calinet’s Dictionary of the Bible, with 
13 illustrative engray 

Bible Baptist. By Rev, Thomas P. Hunt. 

Cummings’ Manual of Bible Evidence. 1s Chris- 
tianity from God, or & Manual of Bible Evidence. 
By John Cummings, D.D,, of the National Scotch 
Shurch, London, with an Intreduction by the Hon 
Theodore Frelinghuysen. It is believed there is no 
work, in the same compass, better ayited to mect 


the present day than the above. 

James’ Earnest Ministry. An Earnest Ministry 
the Want of the Times, by John Angel James, with 
an Introdection by J. B. Cundit, D. D., 4th edition. 

Cruden’s Complete Concordance. A new and 
greatly improved edition. Royal octavo. 

Dick's Th . Lectures on Theology, by the 
late John Dick, D.D., Prof, of Theology. A new, 
and much improved edition, 2 vols. 8vo. | 2 

Winslow on the Atonement. Experimental and 
Practical Views of the Atonement, by Octaviua 
Winslow. 

Jay’s Prayers for the use of Families. One vol., 
12mo. The only good edition in the market of thia 
most valuable 


Lectures on Mental P. and Theology. By 
James Richards, D.D., late Professor of @heology 
at Auburn. 


The Preacher and Pastor. A Collection of Stand: 
ard Treatises on Preaching and Pastoral Duties, 
from Fenelon, Hubert, Baxter, Campbell, and others. 
One vul., 12mo. 

Knapp’s Christian Theology. One vol.,8ve. The 
above, with a large number of other works of a kin- 
dred character published by the subscriber, are: 
offered on the most reasonable terms, together with, 
an extensive assortment of works on Standard, 
Moral, Religious and Theological Literature. 

M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel, 
jan 5—3t opposite City Hall, New York. 


BBOTT’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION 
For Youne Lanigs, Spinccer Institute, Union 
Park, New York, Rev. Gornam D. Asport, Princi- 
pal. The Winter Term will commence on Wednes- 
day, January 30th. 
he location and appointments of the new edifice, 
erected and furnished at an expense of about seventy 
thousand dollars, present as desirable facilities for ita 
great object,as have ever been combined in an 
Its spacious halls for the Col- 
legiate, Academic, and Primary Departments, ite 
Lecture-Room, Library, Chemical and Philosophical 
Apparatus, and its Calisthenic Rooms, embrace every 
convenience and comfort for classic, domeatic, and 
physical education, The acquisition of Cole’s cele. 
brated paintings, “The Voyage of Life,” adds to 
the attractions and means of improvement here en~ 
joyed. A limited number of young ladies are re- 
ceived as members of the family of the Principal. 
jan 5—4t 
ENTRAL SKY LIGHT DAGUERREAN 
GALLERY.—No. 265 Race Street, 
Eicatn, wanting Daguerreo- 
type likenesses of themselves or their friends during 
e Holiday Season, are respectfully invited to visit 
the above Establishment and examine the beautiful 
specimens on exhibition. The suite of rooms on the 
second and fourth story floors, with a ladies’ private 
dressing room, have been especially fitted up for 
the comfort of visitors. And by a new arrangement 
of his north sky light, containing over 200 square 
feet of glass, the undersigned is satisfied that he can 
take better and more truthful likenesses than can 
possibly be got by the ordinary side light. And be- 
sides, his process in the preparation of plates for 


pictures, embracing double the labour usuall? be- 


stowed, in their high degree of polish, in galvanizin 

the plates with a new coat of pure silver, in the tri- 
ple deposite on the plate of pure gold, to soften and 
render more distinct the impression, and to prevent 
the picture from fading, by exposure to the action 


of light, renders his establishment worthy the pa- 
tronage of those wanting a good and life-like picture. 

The undersigued uses the best German Quick 
Working instruments, which require omly from 
three to fifteen seconds to produce a most beautiful 
likeness, having a distinctness and depth of impres- 
sion, a distribution of light and shade, and a delicate | 
aud life-like expression of the eye, which render 
his pictures equal to’the best that can be pra 
duced, and perfect gems of the art. 

No picture taken in Chestnut street or elsewhere, 
though at from 50 to 100 per cent. advance in pric., 
shall excel those taken by the undersigned, in all 
the requisites of a good likeness. His prices for a 
aky light picture are the lowest charged for one 
taken by the ordinary side light, viz. Medium or 

_common size, $1 to $2, according to the style of the 
case ; quarto size, $2.50 to $3, and large plate $4 to 
$5. Two or more in a group on the same plate 
only 50 cents additional for each. : 

Likenesses put into lockets, medallions, or finger 
rings of anysize. Gold and gold plated lockets and 
fancy papier mache cases inlaid with shells on hand 
and for sale low. - S. W. COLTON, 

N. B.—The large Sky Light enables 8S. W, Col- 
ton to take — equally good in any state of the 
weather—cloudy or clear, storm or sunshine, — 

dec 15—8t 


-ENRY’S COMMENTARY, — Six 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestant Denominations. — Barrinaton & 
Haswe.t, No. 293 Market street, - Philadel hie, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- ~ 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A, 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and ,many of the typographical erfore, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. ; 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities, 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
vERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do, 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do, 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, Jarge type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. - 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


EW GOODS, &c.—New Raisins in whole, * 
half, and quarter Boxes; Sultana Raisins; 


extra Eleme Figs in small drums; New 
rants and Spices of as ~ 
ings for cooking ; Malaga and Reading Grapes; 

American Cheese; Sap Sago: Duteh, Parmesan 
Cheese; English and American Pickles; French 
and English Mustard; Coffee, by the bag or smaller: 
quantity; Sugar of all kinds; a great variety of 
Green and Black Teas,in any quantity for family 
use, for sale at the lowest cash prices, Goode packed 
and sent to any part of the city of Philadelphia free 


of charge. SIMON COLTON, 
North-east corner of Chestnut and Tenth streets, 
Philadelphia. 


-_ constant supply of the best brands Roches- 
ter Fidur for bread and pastry, in whole and half 


ERY WHITE HONEY.—Very White Honey 
in the Comb, from Herkimer county, New 

York, in small boxes neatly put up at 25 cents per 
pound; new White-Wheat Rochester Flour, the 
very best, in every respect, in market; Teag of 
every grade and price; Coffee insmall bags; Sugars 
of every kind, as low as at any other store; the 
choicest Fancy Groceries, such as Canton Ginger, 
Olive Oil, fresh, imported, and puré, Sauces, Ketch. 
ups, Pickles, ‘Extracts Vanilla, Almonds, &c. ; 
every article in our line, which we warrant to be of, 
the finest quality and at the Jowest price. _We will. 
carefully and neatly pack — goods for the cqun- | 
try, and send ae Bh ilroad Depot, Steam. 
boat, or Hetel, free ar . | 

COLTON & Co. 
Family Grocers, South-west corner of Sixth and 
oct 27—3t Arch streets, Philadelphia; ; 


- JAMES. R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA ; 


and Black ‘Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and vther Ging 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse. Hominey. nish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago,’ 1, and 
tation English rong wah a general 
good Groceries for Fgmily yse,.: Goods ed 4 
delivered to any part of the cily, sips 9: rail- 
road depots. july 26—4f 


THE PRESBYTERIAW = 
PDBLISRED & mRDAY AT. 
Ne. 143 ‘Street, —Sonth 


and op- - 
B. 


Phil | 


ising.—For 15 lines, fret ineer 
repetition of do. 50 conta. : Foe 


the prevailing forms of skepticism and error of 


DEALER—491 South Eighth street, below Wali Te 
nut, Philadelphia.—Hus for sale very fine Greém > om 
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